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The Use of Motion Pictures in 


an Elementary School 


A concrete example of sound methodology for using 
motion pictures, as practiced in Meadowbrook School. 


By 


RUTH 


LIVERMON 


Principal Meadowbrook School, Norfolk, Va. 


HE motion picture in school life is generally con 

sidered as an aid in achieving three ends: namely, 

(1) Entertainment, (2) Appreciation, (3) Instruc 
tion. Due to the economic status of the Meadowbrook 
School, the first is disregarded entirely; the second 
somewhat sketchily attempted ; and the third is dynam 
cally fostered. 

Two-thirds of this school’s population come from the 
Attend 
ance at regular first class commercial movies, children’s 
little theater plays, and concerts takes care (to a large 
extent) of the children’s entertainment in their leisure 


upper strata of the financially secure citizens. 


hours. The school does not need to supplement the en 
tertainment angle of the motion picture field. In fact 
to do so would compete strongly and perhaps unsuccess 
fully with the work of these other groups 

Beginnings have been made however in the field of 
appreciation. Experimentation has this year been at 
tempted in music with the ERPI film, The Symphony 
Orchestra. This was used in conjunction with the 
Damrosch music hour. In art the use of the Harmon 
Foundation film, We Are All Artists, is contemplated. 
As a large per cent of the younger folk comes from 
homes which are architecturally beautiful, in which are 
placed the finest old furniture and modern radios, sur 
rounded by exquisite gardens, the need for stimulation 
in this field is not felt to appreciable degree. 

It is in this third group, instruction, that the school 
places its forceful emphasis. Because of its adherence 
to the progressive philosophy and practices of the new 
State curriculum throughout its entire school range 
from the beginning first grade to its final term of the 
seventh, the school integrates its motion picture program 
within the units of work of each grade. 
at this time to mention only the stimulation of the mo 
tion picture upon the active, absorbing interes‘s of child 


It is necessary 


ren of any age, its power in the development of imagina 
tion and the retention of facts, and its success in banish 
ing verbalism. For each unit of work at least one suit 
able movie is scheduled. 

It might be well to remark here that it is in the 
primary grades that difficulty is found in locating 
always a film adequate to unit needs. By and large, how 
ever, more films have been located than was at first 
expected. Due to the lack of reading skills in the pri 
Mary grades, the sound picture is the ideal answer 
Such films as The Adventures of Bunny Rabbit, and 
Animals of the Zoo ( Unit on “Pets”), and Man’s Cloth- 


ing, A Woolen Yarn, The Land of Cotton, (Third grade 
unit—"Clothing”) serve successfully. 

Invaluable is the sound motion picture in the units of 
the upper elementary groups. There is scarcely a unit 
which does not in some aspect find its film at some place 
in i.s development. Moreover in scientific units, several 
Kor example 
on the unit, “Astronomy,” the following films were 
found of worth: The Moon, The Solar Family, The 
Earth in Motion, The Tidal Theory of the Earth and 
Voon’s Creation. Likewise on the 5th grade unit called 
“Marine Life,” this group found Beach and Sea Ani- 
nals, Pond Insects, Tiny Water Animals, The Frog, of 
immense worth. Helpful pictures such as The Ant, But- 
terflies, Aphids, The Spider were discovered for the 
4th grade’s unit on “Insects.” Even such a difficult 
seventh grade unit as ‘““Money” found its film in the 
Canadian Mint reel. Geography appears to have pro- 
vided a rich harvest as no portion of the earth’s surface 
seems to have escaped the film’s eye. Units on the 
“Machine Age” are to be had from such reliable sources 
as the libraries of Westinghouse, General Electric, and 
Ford. (Perhaps it might be well to say in passing that 


hlms on a single unit may be obtained. 
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A review through creative murals on Beach and Sea Life, 
before the film showing. 


the films mentioned from these last sources were found 
free of any advertising except the final statement to the 
effect that the film was made by that company or the 


company’s seal or signa.) On units dealing with ma- 
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Class, group leader and teacher discussing questions to be 
observed in the coming movie. 


chinery the following were used: New Frontiers ( West- 
inghouse), The Work of the TVA (U.S. Gov.), The 
Life of Edison, The Light of a Race (General Electric), 
Coal (Pocahontas Fuel Co.) In the previous year The 
Chronicles of America Photoplays (Yale University ) 
were used in their entire scope in relation to History 
Studies. 

To realize the most effective results from motion pic- 
ture films in class instruction, much care, time, and 
thought need to be expended prior to the initiation of 
the unit. In the Meadowbrook situation units are 
planned and written in the term before their actual 
teaching. Film catalogues are searched, descriptions of 
probable kindred films are made, the relation of the 
film to the unit, its estimated place in the development 
of the work, and its actual scheduling take place. In 
this way a great amount of wasted time, energy, and 
money are saved. Films generally arrive at the school 
the day before they are to be shown. Opportunity is 
thus given to the teacher to sit quietly alone and pre- 
view its showing. From this experience she writes 
questions and data to be closely observed by the class. 
Typical questions are these. 


TINY WATER ANIMALS 


Grade 5L-5H 
1. What are protozoa? 
2. What instrument has to be used to observe these animals ? 
3. On what do protozoa feed? 
4. Describe some of the smaller animals. 
5. How do protozoa reproduce ? 
6. What is the simplest known animal? 
7. Does it have a brain? eye? mouth? 
8. How does this animal travel? 
9. How does it take nourishment? 
10. What in the human body closely resembles the amoeba? 
11. Of what are all living things composed ? 
Generalizations attempted in final discussion of the film: 
1. Propagation of the Species. 
2. Tree of Life. 


On the next day the questions are put before the 
group and emphasized. After the actual showing of the 
film, the class sits in the auditorium discussing the film 
_ and the questions. It is generally their desire to have 
the film run again for them. At other times they prefer 
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to return to their room and carry on their discussion, 
hunt for additional material and return later in the day 
for the final showing of the film. (All films in the Mea- 
dowbrook School are shown at least twice. The 
school does not believe in the osmotic process of ab- 
sorption Pi 

Our experience has taught that elementary children 
benefit more from the one reel length of approximately 
400 feet of film. It is frequently brought out that more 
information is necessary. Other facts are sought in books 
or eisewhere. In the discussion lies, perhaps, the heart 
of motion picture procedure; for it is here that the 
teacher seeks to cause children to see the logical law of 
cause and effect, the universal aspect, and the generali- 
zations upon which life concepts are built. As the next 
step in film work each class has a check-up in concrete 
form on its findings. Additional findings, true and false 
statements, competition tests, written conversations, 
stories, dramatizations, drawings crystalize their results, 
Some examples of these check-ups follow. 


Grade 5L-5H 


Fill in blanks with the following words: 


Hairs mouth protozoa 
splitting see amoeba 
brain cells microscope 


1. All living things are composed of 





2. We call these tiny water animals ———— 

3. Our red and white corpuscles resemble the ———— —, 

4. The —— — makes it possible for us to see these 

tiny animals. 

5. The amoeba does not have a or 
——— and it cannot ———— 

6. These animals reproduce by ——— 

7. These animals move with the help of — — on 


their bodies. 





Class, group leader and teacher discussing the movie 
afterwards from their questions. 


Generalization is attempted in the discussion, of 
which a specific example is given here. 


A. Propagation of the Species 
Grade 5L-5H 
Unit of Work—‘‘Marine Life’”’ 
THouGuHTs oF A MICROSCOPE 
(After seeing the film Tiny Water Animals) 
“Scientists work with me day and night. Without 
me the microscopic animals would not be known to the 
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world. The different shapes of the protozoa would not 
be known. Taking a drop of pond water and putting it 
under me, the worker can see an amoeba. The amoeba 
is an odd little animal and does strange things. It eats 
through its skin.” 

A word of caution might be well at this time. Al 
though the motion picture is a powerful medium of ex 
periencing reality, it is only one of the many varied 
activities of unit work. Its integration and place in 
enlarging horizons and forming generalizations is not 
used alone, in isolation, but in correlatiton and in con 
junction with other media such as still pictures, slides, 
cartoons, speakers, trips, collecting, building activities, 
experiments, and clay work. 

Experimentation continually goes forward. The use 
of the same sound film on different grade levels has 
proved beneficial. A 4th and 7th grade both were work 
ing on an astronomy unit. The film, The Moon, having 
been shown to both groups, aided each to a clearer con 
ception of the unit than could possibly be achieved 
through any other means. Each group through its dis 
cussion and check-up gained generalizations possible and 
proportiona‘e to its intellectual maturity. 

Because of the emotional appeal of symbolic music, 
the process film, Rhapsody in Steel, produced by the 
Ford Motor Company, was shown to the upper grades 
(4-7). By written material and drawings the gener 
alizations—Man’s dwarfing by machines, his depend 
ence upon these machines—were definitely observed. 
Perhaps the linking of synchronized rhythm adding the 
emotional element, so adequately accomplished by the 
commercial film and so advocated by the experts in 
mental hygiene, will prove a strengthening force to the 
development of the sound motion picture in education 

Even further correlation of film with the work of all 
upper grade units was tried. The sound film, Man’s 
Clothing, scheduled for the 3rd grade unit was pre 
sented to the older group. Two questions relating cloth 
ing to each different unit were given to each group be 
fore the showing. Drawings bear out the fact that even 
to groups of this age the relationship of man’s clothing 
to their unit was observed. (It was amazing to the 
adult group who framed the questions that the basic 
relations of living were so closely linked.) A similar 
experiment was made with The Development of Trans 
portation. (Juestions with unit topics show this correla 
tion of the same film for various grades. 


Grade 6H-7L 


Unit of Work—‘“Weather’”’ 
Questions: 
l. What is the effect of weather upon transportation in 
the past? In the present? 
2. What instruments has science invented for the aiding 
of transportation in weather crisis? 


Grade 7H 


Unit of work—“Social Agencies of the Community” 
Questions : 

1. What welfare organizations deal with transportation 
especially? (The Traveler’s Aid, The Salvation Army) 

2. How does transportation in Norfolk affect the social 
agencies in their work? 

3. How does the history of transportation parallel the 
history of this country? 

4. Show how these movements are linked? 
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Grade 4H 


Unit of Work—“Insects” 
Questions: 
1. What insects are brought from one place to another by 
man’s means of transportation? 
2. What are nature’s quickest means of transportation? 


Grade 6L-6H 
Unit of Work—‘Records” 


Questions 
1. How has transportation in the past influenced the use 
and preservation of records? 
2. How does transportation today affect the use of the 
written and spoken word? 


Picture discussions were held after the film showing. 


Grade 5L-5H 
Unit of Work—‘“Marine Life” 


Questions: 
1. Are there any beach or sea creatures which have aided 
man’s transportation in the Past? In the Present? 
2. In the early history of this country what was man’s 
chief way of traveling? 

















A field trip to the beach stimulated by the film showing. 


\dequate financial provision for audio-visual integra- 
tion in unit work is expensive. During the one and a 
half years of experience with this medium the problem 
of paying the rental, express and postage rates of worth- 
while films runs to a fine sum. Even a working basis 
for an economically sound school community, to say 
nothing of the ideal basis, is still in the future. Regard- 
less of its expense, and it is high, the value of motion 
pictures in elementary development still outweighs its 
headaches. 

Our Cover Picture 

Pothast is a modern American artist of Dutch parentage. 
His paintings are on exhibition in the leading galleries of the 
world and his interpretations of Holland life are recognized 
among his greatest accomplishments. Interiors constitute his 
chief works of art. They are colorful, perfect in draftsman- 
ship and strong in their appeal. “The Dawn of Intelligence” 
presents a simple Dutch interior, revealing a devoted mother 
and her three small children, one of whom, is just realizing 
its capabilities of balancing its little body and taking a few 
steps, thus symbolizing the title. 
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Visualizing Life--Today and Tomorrow 


“Much have I seen and known; cities of men 
And manners, climates, councils, governments. 


[ am a part of all that I have met; 

Yet all experience is an arch where thro’ 

Gleams that untravelled world whose margins fade 

Forever and forever where I move.” 
——Tennyson 


ENNYSON’S poetic vision of the trail of the 

learner through life’s limitless arch of experience 

symbolizes today’s concept of learning as continu- 
ous growth in the art of living. 

Youth’s horizon is being extended and his arch of 
experience widened as modern education affords daily 
opportunities for him to face life directly through first- 
hand contacts and to experience vicariously through 
colorful visual-audio images and records. However, if 
we, as teachers, are to project this emerging concept of 
education as the art of living into the field of practice, 
we must concede that, as an art, it should be a far more 
highly selective process than it has been in the past, 
with a far greater emphasis upon the qualitative values 
of learning. During the past decade visual education 
contributed greatiy to the enrichment of teaching. Dur- 
ing the next decade visual-audio instruction may make 
an outstanding contribution by helping both teachers 
and pupils to “vignette” or selectively emphasize the 
most worth-while phases of living and world events. 

Since visual-audio aids are flexible and adaptable 
enough to be quickly and economically acquired or dis- 
carded, these tools of instruction are ideally suited to 
aid in shaping and building our modern educational 


*Address given at the meeting of the Department of Visual 
Instruction of the N.E.A., New York City, June 1938. 





















The Painting which inspired the production of a school-made movie 


By MARIAN EVANS 
Director of Visual-Audio Education 
San Diego City Schools, Calif. 


program. Visual-audio instruments which are so con- 
structed that they may simplify, synthesize, and em- 
phasize a subject may do much to bring about a greater 
balance and integration in learning experience which 
will meet the current need for continually sifting out 
the irrelevant and outmoded, while at the same time 
introducing new and up-to-date information. 

Thus, using modern visual-audio instruments, stu- 
dents and teachers may now “‘vignette”’ life experiences, 
daringly masking out and discarding the obsolete, use- 
less, trite, and destructive elements so that they may 
bring into clearer focus the beautiful, useful, signifi- 
cant, and inspirational qualities of living. 

What are these desirable qualities of living which 
are the essence of today’s life-learning program which 
we must use as a guiding pattern in the selection and use 
of visual aids? State the goal of education as you wish, 
but expressed simpiy in terms of the lives of the learn- 
ers, is it not the emergence of healthy, happy, socially 
harmonious, useful, creative, beauty-loving, and spirit- 
ually attuned individuals? Accepting this goal with its 
emphasis upon eternal human growth, may we not pre- 
serve the continuity between the theoretical aims and 
practices of education by selecting and grouping educa- 
tional materials and methods from such broad, balanced, 
and basic qualities of living as health, social harmony, 
work and recreational expression, love for and expres- 
sion of beauty, and spiritual attunement? 

In order that you may know that it is possible to 
weave a visual-audio program around a real life ex- 
perience curriculum with a true emphasis upon human 
life values rather than on subject content, we are pre 
senting for your enjoyment a colored motion picture 
film entitled “Vignettes of Life.” 

This motion picture serves as an example to show 
how visual education may contribute 
to progressive education by producing 
in brief, interesting pictorial form the 
aims and trends of education itself. 
The film visualizes tomorrow’s plan of 
life-learning as being guided by first, 
a design for living composed of man’s 
constant and fundamental life needs 
common to both individual and group 
life, and sec mdly, a path of experience 
which is a flexible mosaic composed 
of the ever-changing interests of the 
growing individual in relation to his 
environment and the _ evolutionary 
world about him. 

The inspirational theme of this mo- 
tion picture is a beautiful painting 
Eugene Taylor, a San 


(Concluded on page 306) 


created by 
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What I Want From The Distributor 


of Educational Films 
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4n Open Letter from a Teacher—now writing 
to the Distributor with the same _ frankness 





EAR MR. DISTRIBUTOR: 
D Perhaps you read my recent letter to Mr 
Producer. You may remember that while I told hin 
what I wanted, I also said that he has some films 
that fit my needs admirably. For all I know, ther 
may be many more suitable films than I have on my 
list for this year and maybe you have them. But 
you give me no adequate way of knowing about 
them. 

Yes, you have catalog descriptions—usually two 


or three lines. Some day I wish the writer of you 
catalogs could be confronted with the actual prob 
lem of selecting films from such meagre descrip 
° . " . P 1. adie *) 1x 
tions. Furthermore, to prepare a class adequately 
for a film on some subject with only two-line 
description is next to impossible. Yet it is a re 
ognized fact, supported by ample experimental 
evidence, that the advantages of films are greatly 
decreased when shown without previous prepar 
ation. 

You sav I should review the film before showing 


it. I usually do. But it arrives the day before | 
am to show it and I can’t review it until that night. 
The time is then past for an adequate preparation 
of the class. 

Now, my determination to write this letter came 
when I was ordering my films for this year. Here, 
for example, is a topic on which I wanted a film 
[I looked at your catalog. | found a half dozen 
films, some covering the topic as a whole and some 
various parts of the topic, usually from different 
angles of approach. According to your descrip 
tions, it was a toss-up; so I chose one as best | 
could. Then came the time to show it to my class 
—they were all prepared, I had set questions and 
problems to be solved by the film—and the postman 
brought a film which was anything but what | 
expected. So next year I will try another. Maybe 
it will be six years before I find the right one. By 
that time, there will be new ones. 

I want an adequate catalog. Perhaps it is not 
feasible to print a complete catalog of the type | 
want. It would. not be expensive, however, to 
make up in a loose-leaf form complete descriptions 
of the films. 
page per film, scene by scene, including, if you can, 
Suggestions for use and references. These could 
be sent out to the teachers of the various subjects 
in all schools known to have projectors. Inc1 
dentally, think of the sales stimulation value of 
such sheets when sent to the individual teachers 


By complete I mean at least one full 


as to the Producer in last month’s issue. 
By DONALD C. 


-aruthers High School, California 


DOANE 


The cost need not be much. Mimeograph them if 
you wish, or better, an offset printing job will allow 
illustrations from the films. 

| have implied that I wanted teachers’ guides 
sent in advance for every film, rental, industrial, 
or what not. If a film is worth using, it is worth 
preparing a guide. Such sheets as I have just described 
could be prepared in such a way, including sug- 
gestions for use and references, that they would 
be suitable for teachers’ guides. And, by all means, 
send them out when you confirm the order, not 
the day you ship the film. If such guides are not 
available, make them yourself. 

Incidentally, if you had such sheets, I would 
buy some of them for distribution to the class. 1 
have found that a mimeographed scene by scene 
synopsis of a film distributed to the class is an 
invaluable aid, particularly when the subject is 
difficult. If I could buy these already printed with 
selected scenes from the pictures, to be kept from 
year to year, [ would find my teaching much more 
effective, and, as a consequence, inclined to use 
more of your films. 

And another thing, will you clean out a lot of 
your old films? I know that many of your films 
are over fifteen years old. Why, half the stock 
listed in some of your current catalogs consists of 
pictures made before 1925. Haven’t you seen in 
theatres lately the series of “old timers” that make 
the audiences howl] with laughter—shots from films 
dating way back to the time many of your films 
were made? And haven’t you, too, laughed at the 
techniques, the acting, lighting, photography, com- 
position? Then the next day you went back to 
your office and rented or sold some similar old 
product to schools. 


Sure, they’ll take it. Many teachers think that 
such films are better than none. I don’t. Many 
others order a few such films once, because your 
description sounds satisfactory, and then swear 
off the use of films deciding that all of your films 
must be equally poor. I know that is true; I’ve 
seen it happen. There are a few who have fol- 
lowed the subject of educational films enough to 
know, as a rule, which are those films but such 
teachers are, of course, an insignificant minority. 
One of you distributors has cut the price of such 
films half price without saying anything about the 
reason for that cut. Now put yourself in the un- 
suspecting teacher’s place. Here are two films on 
the same subject—both sound adequate according 
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to the catalog descriptions, one rents for $1.50 and 
the other for 75c. Remember you are a compar- 
ative greenhorn when it comes to selecting films, 
and your funds are limited. Which would you 
choose? The $1.50 one because it costs more and 
therefore must be better? I doubt it. 

Weed out your stock, or if you want, list these 
old films in a supplementary section of your cata- 
log. At any rate, don’t feature them equally with 
your better material. 

Here’s another idea. Maybe you won't agree 
with me and I’m not sure all teachers would, but 
this is it. Did you read in my letter to Mr. Pro- 
ducer about wanting films produced definitely to 
fill one of three purposes in teaching—(1) to survey 
or organize a unit of subject matter, (2) to deal 
with a single topic or concept and restricted to 
that one concept, or (3) to supplement classroom 
routine and subject matter limitations and pro- 
vide a field trip in the classroom? It seems to me 
that the average size school system, in fact, all ex- 
cept the largest cities, will continue to rely on you 
for the first and third classes of films, survey and 
supplementary, but that the second type will be 
found more useful if owned by the schools them- 
selves. Now, if this idea is right, you would be 
the logical sales distributors for such films, and 
you are the only ones in a position to make volume 
sales possible. To make this practical, most of 
such films will have to be shorter than 400 feet. 
They should be of just whatever length is necessary. 

Now as to the selection of your films. Most of 
your selections appear to have been made on this 
basis: you hear of or see a film, and if you like 
it, you get it, gradually accumulating a more or 
less hodgepodge selection. And that is probably 
the way you have to work, considering the product 
available and the way it is offered to you. In 
fact, more films appear to have been made on such 
a basis because some photographer thought that 
it would be a good subject. Now, suppose instead 
that you could consciously build up a library se- 
lected on the basis of systematic planning of aids 
to the various courses and common units within 
those courses. I know your distribution would in- 
crease many times its present amount. One dis- 
tributor has such a group of films in the field of 
physiology, possibly chosen with just such an aim 
in mind or possibly because there happened to be 
a particularly good selection of films in this field. 
Anyhow, this distributor has found these films as 
a group far busier than any of the others. And 
the same schools repeat their orders for these films 
year after year, not just sporadic orders but the 
kind of orders that you need most. 

Selection of your films on such a basis would 
eliminate most of your “duds.” Have you ever 


noticed that the number of bookings on your films 
corresponds pretty closely to the curricular impor- 
tance of that subject; that films, no matter how in- 
teresting they may be, which are on subjects given 
only little or passing attention in the usual cur- 
riculum are usually still written down as losses? 
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If you worked from the needs of the school, not 
from what the market has to offer, you would find 
your bad guesses would be largely eliminated. 
And at the same time you would be giving us what 
we want. 

But you say that you can’t select this way be- 
cause the supply is limited and only a couple of 
producers ever consider the eventual school situa- 
tion in planning the films and making them. In 
answer to that, it seems you are in the best position 
of anyone to tell the producers what is wanted. 
Perhaps if you would form a group, a national or- 
ganization of distributors, to study the schools 
needs, your means of meeting them, and to promote 
production along the lines of the needs and assure 
the producer of a market, you might find the nature 
and quantity more satisfactory. 

There are good films now, yes, but on the other 
hand, there are many more teachers wanting to 
use films than there are teachers that actually do 
use them. These teachers won’t use them or per- 
haps will use only a few, half-heartedly, the way 
you offer them. The market is there, and the pro- 
ducers will, of course, produce if they see an avail- 
able market. True, the few distributors existing 
at present do not constitute an adequate market for 
a producer. But as films become more popular, you 
can subdivide, perhaps cooperating with county 
school units as sub-distributing agencies. Then, 
too, every satisfied user of a film of yours is a po- 
tential buyer of that film for his library and you 
should be the one to sell it to him. 

Why don’t you reach out a little bit and build up 
your market and thereby stimulate producers? 
Maybe it is because most of you are non-commer- 
cial and are primarily a service available to schools 
who want it, not a high pressure sales organiza- 
tion, and feel that it is not your business to stimu- 
late your distribution. But I know of any number 
of teachers who have projectors available that have 
only remotely heard that there are some good edu- 
cational films, and who, when told of material 
available in their subjects, are amazed. I know of 
others who would like to use your services, but will 
not because your methods are not adapted to the 
school’s needs. I know of still others who have used 
films and been disappointed, sometimes on account 
of the film and sometimes due to their ignorance 
of proper methods of use. A little bit of publicity, 
properly directed, and a lot of teacher training at 
institutes, teachers meetings, teachers colleges, etc., 
and through books, pamphlets and adequate cata- 
logs are needed. All of these can be sponsored, 
particularly by those of you who are public agencies. 
These contacts, if made by a representative with 
an adequate background in educational philosophies 
and techniques, could bring back to you a better 
understanding of your market and a chance to ad- 
just your methods to its needs. 

But at the present time, it seems to this teacher 
that your methods of distribution constitute a bottle- 
neck between us and better films. 


Very truly yours, A Teacher 
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Motion Pictures —Not For Theatres 


By ARTHUR EDWIN KROWS 


E HAVE seen also that 

there was an am- 

bitious start at indus- 
trial film production and, at 
a glance, it would appear that 
here was the beginning of 
specialized picture-making 
apart from the theatres. The 
symptoms were vigorous. Even the quoted 
warning to exhibitors not to show ad- 
vertising subjects with their regular pro- 
grams, had not been authoritative enough 
to check the movement. The licensees ot 
the Patents group, themselves, openly 
flouted it. 

Nevertheless, there still would have 
remained a flaw in the assumption of a 
considerable non-theatrical field for adver 
tisers, for these industrial pictures were 
not, as far as may be determined now, 
made with any reasonable sense of how 
they were to be used. They were just 
pictures of factories and processes; and 
their exhibition was thought of vaguely 
as an event to take place some time, 
somehow, in some hall where they might 
happen to have a projector for some 
other purpose. 


KLEINE TEMPTS THE SCHOOLS 


I HAVE here to remark my second rea- 
son for selecting 1910 as the real start of 
the separation of the non-theatrical field. 
Before 1910, George Kleine, with a suf- 
ficient number of altruistic reasons in 
addition to the commercial motives which 
skeptics who never knew the man will 
recognize first, undertook the promotion 
of a school film service. His plan of at- 
tack was well conceived. He knew that 
in New York City the Board of Educa- 
tion was headed by one of the most pro- 
gressive schoolmen of his time; and he 
reasoned that if he could persuade that 
gentleman, William H. Maxwell, to 
supplement his regular courses with 
motion pictures, he would have minimum 
trouble in extending his proposed film 
rental service to other school systems 
the country over. 

Accordingly, George Kleine obtained 
the active codperation of the People’s 
Institute of New York City, the power- 
ful group which under John Collier had 
Created the highly useful National Board 
of Censorship and, under its auspices 
one Saturday night toward the close of 
February, 1910, he screened, at the head 
quarters of the New York Board of Edu- 
cation at Park Avenue and 59th Street, 
a select few pictures taken from an 
enormous mass of supposed educational 
material available through the Patents 
Company. He had with him, in reserve, 
enough more to make a ten-hour show. 
Thé large audience of school officials was 
greatly interested if not precipitate in its 
response. He submitted also a manuscript 
list of more than a thousand films of the 
Same sort, ready and waiting. This was 
the 336-page catalogue which he pub- 


Part Three begins in 1910. The non-theatri- 
cal field definitely opens. 
system takes notice, and inventors work 


on safety film and better projectors. 


lished in April, 1910, for general use. 

The affair was surely impressive and 
redounded greatly to the credit of the 
gentleman whose vision and perseverance 
had brought it about; but there remained 
that obstacle to further achievement 
which neither he nor anyone else could 
surmount on the spur of that moment. 
Consequently it was not New York, but 
another city in the State, Rochester, 
which became the first American mu- 
nicipality of record to adopt motion pic- 
tures for regular use in its public schools. 
Rochester’s claim was noted in the Mov- 
ing Picture World of July 9, 1910, and 
no doubt in many other contemporaneous 
publications. Rochester, of course, was 
the home city of the Eastman Kodak 
Company. 

It took no profound thinking to see 
that one of the chief handicaps was the 
lack of a low-priced, portable projector. 
Still, Kleine had learned that lesson. 
When he printed his catalogue, he had 
used an entire page to describe and laud 
a projector of this sort, called the Eden- 
graph—purchasable at $225. Also to an 
extent the need was being otherwise 
anticipated. 

When the sale of theatrical equipment 
had reached its peak in this period, the 
manufacturers who held the basic licenses 
began to think of new uses for their 
machines. The churches, schools and 
clubs looked promising but, of course, it 
was impracticable to use there the heavy 
professional equipment, even if the pros- 
pects were willing to pay for it—and 
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Alexander F. Victor’s 1909 Animato- 
graph combined camera and projector 
and had pictures spirally on a disc. 


A large school 


Editor of ‘The Spur'’, New York City 


they pretty generally were 
not. So the manufacturers put 
forth projectors more in line 
with the requirements. Edi- 
son’s Home Kinetoscope, the 
production of which was dis- 
continued after a disastrous 
fire in the manufacturing 
plant, was a notable example. 

But behind this sensible effort there 
was insufficient driving power. The large 
concerns, used to rich placer mining, in 
a manner of speaking, were unwilling 
to dig just yet for additional profits. 
When the non-theatrical users responded 
by purchasing only a few projectors at 
a time, the sales executives pooh-poohed 
the whole scheme as not worth their 
while, and returned to their theatrical 
interests. They wanted quantity produc- 
tion and quantity sale; and they were 
unwilling to work along without the 
combination. 

LANTERNS TO SEE By 


Tue Edengraph was developed about 
1908 by Francis B. Cannock, who had 
been operator for Hollaman of the pre- 
tended Lumiére Cinematograph at the 
Eden Musée since 1899, and Edwin S. 
Porter who, in 1903, produced the mem- 
orable “Great Train Robbery” for Edi- 
son. In 1909 these two inventors also 
evolved the Simplex professional pro- 
jector, which still retains its high favor 
in theatrical service, while only grubbing 
historians recall the Edengraph. 

Forgotten also is the Optiscope, a 
home projector, marketed by Sears, Roe- 
buck in 1898. Don Bell, a projectionist 
working for George Spoor, used the 
Optiscope as his basis for developing 
still another “lost” projector called the 
Kinedrone. In having the parts manu- 
factured at a Chicago machine shop, he 
did business with a man who was to be- 
come his partner in the now celebrated 
firm of Bell & Howeli—founded on New 
Year’s Day, 1907. 


The first small projector to attain what 
may be called enduring non-theatrical 
celebrity seems to have been the Power 
Cameragraph, manufactured by the 
Nicholas Power Company of New York. 
It was still a rather heavy machine as 
compared with the average standard-film 
“portable” of today; but it was very 
much lighter than the theatrical type, and 
it had a “throw” of arc- or oxy-hydrogen 
light which sent a brilliant picture across 
the roomy old lodge hall, or Y.M.C.A. 
auditorium, or entertainment room in the 
parish house, or even in the open at 
night, across the picnic grounds. 

It used regular 35-millimeter theatrical 
film. My recollection is that it was orig- 
inally cranked by hand in the same man- 
ner as had been done not long before with 
the first theatrical projectors. As stere- 
opticon slides were still shown commonly, 
even in theatres, there was an attachment 
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to meet that need. The machine actually 
was just a light, modified edition of the 
regular theatrical Cameragraph but, con- 
sidering the circumstances of the time, 
it was an excellent contribution. Some 
early specimens of it may be seen even 
yet in creditable service here and there. 
Nicholas Power was somewhat of a 
public benefactor. Apart from the basic- 
ally efficient projector which he manu- 
factured, he is accredited with the 
development of the fireproof magazine, 
the automatic fire shutter and the flame 
shield, all of great importance to the de- 
veloping non-theatrical field with its pro- 
fusion of fire hazards. But, if Power ex- 
pected that field to return him a profit 
in his lifetime, he died in sore disappoint- 
ment. He worked earnestly at that par- 
ticular task, too. He used to show pride 
in his installations outside theatres and, 
while I have not seen by any means all of 
his enthusiastic announcements of such 
sales as they came along, I have read 
a sufficient number to believe that in 
those early years his largest non-the- 
atrical order was for the sixty Camera- 
graphs which he’ had sold to the U. S. 
Army and Navy up to October, 1914. 


Nevertheless, there seems to have been 
a kind of non-theatrical projector boom 
in 1914, because the Kleine Optical Com- 
pany reported in July a remarkable rush 
of church orders for film machines in 
the Middle West. Kleine was the Chicago 
distributor for the Patents group; so this 
did not necessarily mean sales of his own 
projectors. The chances are, rather, that 
they were Edison Home Kinetoscopes. 
Something to do with the accretion of 
such business may have been the action, 
in November, 1913, of the Presbyterian 
Board of Publications, which contracted 
with the Edison Company for the pur- 
chase of Edison films on religious sub- 
jects approved by the Board, and for 
many church installations of the non- 
theatricai Kinetoscope. 

The non-theatrical projector problem 
was to be met more fully by apparatus 
designed expressly for it, than by 
“junior models” of the professional equip- 
ment. Price had something to do with 
this. So had portability. So did greater 
simplicity of operation—for the novice, 
that is, because, remember, the appeal 
this time was essentially to amateurs. 
Hence the making of the Edison Home 
Kinetoscope had been a_ well-advised 
move. 

The Acme was a machine much along 
the required lines; and it was destined 
to gain and to sustain a high popularity 
for ten years to come. It was a so-called 
“suitcase” projector, with shorter “throw” 
than the Power, but costing only half as 
much. One of its chief points of at- 
tractiveness was that the film could be 
threaded in it quite simply, much the 
same way as in a theatrical projector. 
In the De Vry projector, on the other 
hand, the full and takeup reels were 
mounted side by side on the same arbor, 
necessitating a twist in the film and a 
slightly more complicated system of 
threading. 


Herman A. De Vry, born in Germany 
in 1877, had been a traveling prestidigita- 
tor and builder of magical illusions. His 
eventual business grew out of the es- 
tablishment which he founded in 1900. 
He was exceedingly enterprising and he 
prospered. His first film world experience 
seems to have been with motion pictures 
for the penny arcades and, at the start 
of the century, his outfit comprised a 
Lubin camera, an Edison projector and 
a Gaumont  slot-machine. He began 
working on his own portable device in 
1912, and the following year he had his 
original “E” Model “suitcase” in fac 
tory production. 

At about the same time another pioneer, 
in Davenport, Iowa, was evolving a 
suitcase projector along with the ma- 
chine now known as the Victor Aniina- 
tograph. Alexander F. Victor, the 
incorrigible inventor of this and many 
other film devices, was born in Sweden 














H.A. DeVry and Lubin Camera in 1910. 
His suitcase projector started 1912. 


in 1878, and had recently come from no 
less a remote place than India, where he 
is said to have been the first exhibitor of 
motion picture films. 

A non-theatrical projector which, in 
point of portability, stood midway be- 
tween the professional type and the suit 
case machine, was the Graphoscope. 
Whereas the “suitcase” would then serve 
audiences of only two hundred to three 
hundred persons efficiently, the Grapho- 
scope could care for upward of five 
hundred, and therefore was favored in 
lodges, granges and so forth, for semi- 
permanent installation. 


FoREIGN PROJECTORS 


AMERICAN manufacturers of profes- 
sional film equipment were not alone in 
trying to develop the non-theatrical field 
in this way. One might have expected 
Germany to come in here; but Germany 
had never managed to cut profitably 
even into the theatrical picture field in 
America. I note, however, that in August, 
1914, the Smallwood Film Corporation 
of New York, had taken over the Ameri 
can agency for the Kinox, a small pro 
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jector made by Ernemann at Dresden. 
and used in Europe by salesmen for 
pictorial demonstrations of their wares: 
but nothing much seems to have resulted 
from it in the United States. 

The story was very different with the 
French invasion. It will be recalled that. 
until shortly before the World War. 
French pictures were extensively ex 
hibited in this country, with the powerful 
Pathé Fréres preeminent among the 
sponsors. Pathé theatrical projectors had 
not been able to hold the market against 
the native product favored by the Patents 
Company and General Film, although 
the dependable Pathé camera retained a 
kind of supremacy in the American stu- 
dios for some years; but they had a 
small projector, developed abroad, which 
seemed well adapted to non-theatrical 
use. It was called the Pathescope 

Its first important demonstration in 
America seems to have been at the 
Camera Club, in New York City, in De- 
cember, 1913, an explanatory talk being 
given then by J. Wesley Allison. The 
New York Camera Club has been the 
scene of much important history in this 
industry. It was there, also, that one of 
Edison’s men had chanced to hear of 
the new film made by Eastman, and had 


given the first report of it to his chief 
which resulted in the proper birth of 
motion pictures. 

This Pathescope projector had a num- 
ber of cunning peculiarities calculated to 
keep all of its future business in the 
owner’s hands, including an especial typ 
of film, much narrower than the theat- 
rical sort, and with a peculiar, patented 
arrangement of sprocket-holes which fit 
the cogs of the Pathescope and of the 
Pathescope only. Theatrical subjects, in 
the now standard 35-millimeter theatrical 
width, could be reduced optically for the 
required 28-millimeter size, but only on 
the equipment maintained by the Pathe- 
scope Company. 

Difficulties in the way of obtaining and 
perforating the narrow guage film were 
easily met, for Pathé Fréres were not 
only makers of cameras and projectors 
and producers of photoplays, but they ac- 
tually manufactured film. Indeed, they 
figured prominently in about every de 
partment of the industry. 


SAFETY FILM 


As manufacturers of raw stock, Pathé 
Frerés provided the Pathescope with one 
of its most appealing and remarkable 
features. The narrow width film could 
not catch fire. The magic was not in 
the narrowness, of course; it was in the 
fact that the base was acetate of cellulose 
instead of nitrate of cellulose. But what 
they presently succeeded in doing was to 
associate in the public mind the idea of 
safety with the form—with their peculiar 
form. 

This fact acquired especial signifieanc 
as news of film fires involving theatrical 
stock came increasingly to public atten 
tion. Laws requiring fireproof projection 
booths, “fire gates” to cut off the heat 
of the projection light when the film 
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came to rest, and metal enclosures for 
the spinning reels were not made to 
apply to the Pathescope because it used 
only this so-called ‘“non-inflammable” 
film. 

The Paris laboratories of Pathe had 
announced their perfection of a non- 
inflammable stock in October, 1913; and 
the Préfecture of Police there had almost 
immediately ruled that there should be 
no combustible film in the city after De 
cember 1. American producers and dis- 
tributors interested in the French mar 
ket, together with those of other coun- 
tries, protested loudly, so, about the 
middle of November, the enforcement of 
the new law was indefinitely postponed. 
The outbreak of the World War took 
care of any possible resumption for a 
long time thereafter. 

It was commercially wise, of course, 
for Pathe Fréres to separate their many 
properties, especially as all were new 
developments lacking precedent, and one 
should be able to expand rapidly without 
being handicapped by the others. There- 
fore there were separate sales of “Ameri- 
can rights” to individual products, and 
the American rights to Pathescope con- 
sequently were bought in as an item 
apart, by Willard B. Cook of New York. 

The machine in hand and _ brought 
to the United States, Cook worked to 
improve it while he began an intelligent 
and well-organized campaign to develop 
sales. He started early to advertise to 
the public the dangers of toy machines 
which used inflammable film, as com- 
pared with the merits of his own im- 
proved projector ; and one of his reported 
achievements was to secure passage of a 
law in the State of Maine, prohibiting 
the use of any projector whatever save 
the Pathescope, without a booth. Non- 
theatrical exhibitors generally in the Pine 
Tree State could not afford to supply 
booths ; and their choice of machines was 
obvious and profitable to Cook. 

The safety consideration constituted 
a strong point. Cook reaped the first 
harvest, but it was not long before im- 
itators sprang up. Their combined force 
gave impetus to a movement and, in a 
few years, film narrower than 35 mill- 
imeters meant non-inflammable stock 
everywhere in America. 

To prove that the fire hazard offered 
an excellent campaign platform for Cook, 
witness a couple of news items of the 
time. In the late winter of 1910 to 1911, 
the Boston School Committee had voted 
to bar all motion picture exhibitions in 
the city schools, declaring as one of their 
reasons that films were a fire menace. 
Not until the autumn of 1913, when cer- 
tain safety precautions had been taken, 
did the New York City Board of Edu- 
cation permit its free lecture bureau to 
install film projectors, and then only 
four such machines were allowed. 

Asbestos projection booths were adver- 
tised extensively in 1912. In June, 1914, 
the Interstate Commerce Commission 
required all films to be shipped in metal 
containers instead of the then customary 
wooden and fibre cases and, in that same 


month, Fire Commissioner Adamson of 
New York, had raided violating local 
film producing companies and laborator- 
ies, actually evicting the personnel in 
eight. But then that year, 1914, had been 
heavy in film fires. The Edison Com- 
pany had one in April; Lubin had had a 
blaze in June, and Edison had had another 
in December. I believe it was this last- 
named fire which discouraged further 
manufacture of the Home Kinetoscopes. 
These happenings, and pertinent others, 
impressed the public again and again with 
the fact that the nitrate base of all regu 
lar theatrical film is gun-cotton. 


EASTMAN KEEPS His CUSTOMERS 


[HE Eastman Kodak Company was not 
unmindful of the inroads being made into 
its business by competitive film manufac 
turers. Pathé of France was not the 
sole offender. Lumiére was exporting 
heavily from the same country, and the 


indefatigable Jules E. Brulatour was his 
American agent. There were arising 
Goerz of Belgium, Agfa of Germany 


and Dupont and Bay State of America, 
to negotiate large quantities and to under- 
cut heavily in price. Eastman, especially, 
was ready to market any new type of film 
provided only that buyers might be found 
for it; so he placed on sale, along with 
his 35-millimeter output, a new non- 
theatrical standard in 16-millimeter width 

“slow-burning,” of course. It was not 
exactly unexpected, for toward the end of 
December, 1914, it had been quietly stated 
that Eastman had purchased a license 
from the Chemical Products Company 
for the manufacture of acetate stock. 

The Eastman “non-flam” stock was un- 
doubtedly admirable for its safety prop 
erties. It burned about as deliberately 
as a piece of wrapping paper, as con- 
trasted with the precipitancy of nitrate 
film; but my recollection of the old Pathé 
non-flam is that it was even slower. In 
fact, I have a conviction that, when it 
was lighted, it would promptly put itself 
out. I seem to remember that the Pathe- 
scope reels, stored on the library shelves 
on the eighteenth floor of the old Aeolian 
Building, used each to have an end of the 
rolled film sticking out for the inspecting 
fireman to test with a match if he so 
desired 

An interesting story may be told of 
how Eastman met the manufacturing 
phase of competition. He had determined 


Next Month 


In Part Four (December) come rec- 
ords of the principal lecture films of 
the period just before the outbreak 
of the World War. These celebrated 
entertainment features powerfully 
stimulated the dawning consciousness 
of what motion pictures might be 
made to do in visual education. It 
is still not too late to date new sub- 
scriptions from the September issue 
which contained the first installment. 
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to prevent the commercial film laborator- 
ies from buying stock other than his 
own, for any purpose whatsoever. Ac- 
cordingly, with the cooperation of Jules 
Brulatour—who in the Patents war had 
persuaded him to sell also to the Inde- 
pendents and in 1911 had repudiated his 
contract with Lumiére to become the 
Eastman sales agent—he built at Fort 
Lee, N. J., atop the Palisades, across the 
Hudson River from New York City, the 
best equipped laboratory possible to erect 
at that time. 

When it was completed, Brulatour in- 
vited the heads of the commercial labor- 
atories to join him there. After they had 
assembled, the guests were taken on a 
detailed inspection trip and then seated 
at a fine banquet. With that ended, 
Eastman arose to address them, and spoke 
to them somewhat in this fashion: 
“Gentlemen, I have no intention of go- 
ing into the processing end of the busi- 
ness unless I am obliged to do so to pro- 
tect my customers. As long as my pa- 
trons may receive proper attention in 
your establishments, not a wheel will be 
permitted to turn here. But should this 
laboratory become the only one where 
prints may be made on Eastman stock, I 
shall be compelled to set it in operation.” 

The guests saw the light, of course, 
for they wanted no such powerful com- 
petitor in their own line. The Brulatour 
laboratory consequently was never opened 
as such, although it still stands, after 
all these years, well kept and probably 
still equipped to do business. To any 
laboratory man who wonders if the im- 
plied threat is still potent, may be re- 
turned the answer given to that visitor 
to Fort Gunnybags, in San Francisco, who 
wanted to know what had become of the 
Vigilantes who had formerly manned it— 
“Ring the bell, and you'll see.” 

But, returning to the main line of 
consideration, there probably was no or- 
ganization actively engaged in the mo- 
tion picture industry of the days before 
the War, the heads of which saw the 
opening non-theatrical field so clearly 
as those of Pathé Fréres. Others were 
to respond when the need was forced on 
them; but Pathé anticipated the needs. 
Willard Cook, taking over the Pathe- 
scope, had somehow also taken over some 
of the same vision. The Pathescope 
user was offered with his machine the 
opportunity to rent films from a library 
of popular subjects reduced to size and 
printed on non-flam stock. So, also, the 
Pathé theatrical exchanges, throughout 
the United States, were ready to rent 
large quantities of regular 35-millimeter 
films retired from service in the thea- 
tres for non-theatrical exhibition. 


A Sreapy SuppLy or PIcTuRES 


It may have appeared at first, that the 
coming of a low-priced portable projec- 
tor would meet the only serious need of 
the non-theatrical user of films; but it 
had become clear now that the user 
needed also a guarantee that his film 
supply would be dependable and steady. 
It was all. very well to sell to a church 
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or a club a machine for “show” purposes ; 
but the purchaser demanded assurance 
that he might obtain new subjects when- 
ever he wanted them. And the large 
catalogues of Urban and Kleine to the 
contrary notwithstanding, there was not 
much which was strictly suitable for a 
school or a church. 

If it was not just a matter of having 
ordinary films, there were, of course, 
illicit sources of supply. Many theatre em- 
ployees were bribed to send their pictures 
around to the neighborhood clubs be- 
tween shows and, too frequently, the 
man who brought the non-theatrical pro- 
jector for the evening’s entertainment 
screened stolen prints on the same oc- 
casion. Many a devout church pastor 
would have been shocked to know that 
he had been party to some such rascally 
deal as this when showing films in his 
church on terms which he had every 
reason to believe were those of legiti- 
mate business. 

Exhibiting rented films in more places, 
than had been contracted for by the 
theatrical exchanges, was an offense called 
“bicycling” in reference to the usual 
manner of conveyance. However, it was 
a practice not confined to non-theatrical 
exploitation. The smaller theatres prof- 





ited hugely from it, which was much 
worse, because the exhibitors there fully 
understood what they were doing. As to 
“stolen” as distinguished from “borrowed,” 
prints, these were rarely the original 
prints legitimately released by the ex- 
changes. They were, rather, “duped” 
copies made with astonishing rapidity 
by dishonest laboratory workers who had 
managed to “borrow” the original for 
an hour or two. 

It is said that they could print a duped 
negative from a positive print in the time 
that the unsuspecting owner was being 
held in conversation. Just back of Times 
Square in New York, there used to be 
a regular market for trafficking in stolen 
goods of this sort. I remember the story 
emanating from that quarter, that duped 
prints of Douglas Fairbanks’s “Robin 
Hood” were being spread over the coun- 
try while the picture proper was just 
starting its first week on Broadway. 

But, in referring to non-theatrical film 
libraries, I am trenching on another 
chapter. The purpose of this present one 
has been just to sketch the situation 
which finally caused the separation of 
social service, educational and industrial 
motion pictures, from thase dedicated to 
sheer entertainment. 


Chapter II — Inventory 


LL the while that the force of cir- 

cumstances was opening the non- 

theatrical field, more and more films 
befitting its first needs were being pro- 
duced. It therefore took but a few sea- 
sons to outmode, in technical improve- 
ment, at least, nearly everything in the 
Urban and Kleine catalogues, although 
the items there listed went on and on, 
pioneering where the better values had 
not yet been appreciated. I dare say that 
some of those quaint releases are still in 
service after upwards of twenty-five 
years. 

The most familiar single “educational” 
subject of the period before the World 
War was geography. In the Kleine cata- 
logue of 1915, some 56 pages out of 162 
are devoted to listings of travel films. 
Travel pictures were comparatively easy 
and inexpensive to make, and the Ameri- 
can public was generally eager to see 
them. Outlying districts, just beginning 
to respond to the telephone and the 
automobile, showed so keen a hunger for 
knowledge about distant lands, that in- 
habitants would gather just to hear the 
printed globe-trotting lectures of Stod- 
dard and Dwight Elmendorf read to them 
by one of their own number. Remember, 
too, that distant lands were the more or 
less recent homes of millions of natural- 
ized United States citizens who still had 
their occasional moments of homesick- 
ness. In all events, the audience for such 
films was then surely ready-made. 

Of course, the travel subjects of three 
to five hundred feet apiece—half a reel, 
that is—were common in the theatrical 
splits, and had been so for a long time. 


Gaumont and Pathe Fréres had provided 
most of these; naturally the scenes were 
chiefly of French, Italian and Swiss 
localities. England, curiously enough, 
was rather neglected. As the Pathé or- 
ganization spread during the peak of its 
greatest prosperity, and opened studios 
in other countries, the scenes included 
also Germany, Spain and, sparingly, Rus- 
sia. 

Pathé began printing these little 
travelogues with its interesting stencil 
colors at a very early date. I seem to 
recall the stencilled ones as early as 1904 
and if the colors were not absolutely true 
to nature, they were, at least, as genu- 
inely pleasing as the synthetic hues of the 
lecturers’ lantern slides being shown com- 
monly on the old lyceum circuits. They 
were interesting in subject matter, well- 
photographed and generally presented in 
good taste. It is not surprising that they 
held their places on the standard theatri- 
cal programs until well into the war 
period. 


PAUL RAINEY’s HuUNT 


There were no doubt produced many 
films which would fall into the broad 
category of geography long before 1911 
when Paul J. Rainey went on his expedi- 
tion resulting in “The Paul J. Rainey 
African Hunt Pictures”; but that effort, 
in five reels with a lecture, was probably 
the first outstanding real-adventure movie 
ever made—the first to be an entire show 
in itself. It was surely the first of that 


sort to attain widespread popularity. The 
Theodore Roosevelt African Expedition 
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pictures of 1910, photographed by the 
swashbuckling Cherry Kearton, were re- 
leased by the General Film only as a 
“program feature” in two reels. 

The Rainey film was not just a glimpse 
of a generally unfamiliar part of the 
world, but it was highly attractive in 
representing strange beasts, or anyway, 
beasts in surroundings more exciting than 
in a zoo. As an entirely independent pro- 
gram it ran for sixteen weeks at the 
Lyceum Theatre in New York, at a time 
when to book films into a_ so-called 
“legitimate” playhouse was considered 
downright vandalism. In the spring of 
1913 the Rainey pictures had a command 
presentation before the King and Queen 
of England at Buckingham Palace. Their 
general distribution on a “state rights” 
basis, which means rental by territorial 
jobbers instead of through central book- 
ing offices, was handled with marked 
success by Carl Laemmle. 

Rainey was described for the benefit 
of the curious as a wealthy Cleveland 
man, high official in a large coke-distrib- 
uting concern, out for recreation. His 
ostensible purpose was to hunt lions with 
dogs, a bid for notoriety to be matched 
in later expeditions by men who visited 
the Dark Continent to kill inoffensive 
wild beasts with bow and arrow and with 
lasso. However, Rainey was rather given 
to extravagances. In later years, when 
Rainey was president of the National Fox- 
hound Club, he kept a pack of 150 prize 
dogs of that breed at his Mississippi 
plantation, and gave an annual barbecue 
there to his neighbors. with sometimes 
5,000 guests present. 

During his lifetime of 46 years, ending 
in 1923 on his estate in Nairobi when he 
died on his birthday, he hunted big game 
in many remote places, including Borneo, 
British Africa, the Malay Archipelago 
and India. He did his first serious mo- 
tion picture making in 1910 with Captain 
30b Bartlett in the Arctic. His last im- 
portant opportunity to shoot was during 
the World War, when, as a captain in 
the British Army, he saw service against 
the Germans in East Africa. 


The expedition for his African pictures, 
according to a statistical press agent, cost 
a quarter of a million dollars and lasted 
one year. Concerned in it were 35 white 
men, 325 blacks, 135 camels, 40 horses, 
60 dogs, 54 oxen and 150 sheep on the 
hoof. It was photographed mainly from 
blind setups near  waterholes It is 
quite possible that the picture returns de- 
frayed the cost, depending, of course, on 
the contract which’ Rainey made with 
Laemmle. Anyway, in the autumn of 
1913 the management claimed in its ad- 
vertising that the attraction had played 
to “more than a million dollars at one 
dollar prices’—and the lesser theatres 
had not yet been permitted to book it. 
It is interesting to add that before Paul 
Rainey died, he endowed a large tract 
of land in Louisiana to be kept as a bird 
and animal sanctuary under supervision 
of the American Association of Audubon 
Societies. 

(To be continued) 
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THE FILM ESTIMATES 





Arkansas Traveler (Bob Burns, Fay Bainter, 
Dickie Moore) (Para) Amusing, often improb- 
able but well-knit story of small-town life with 
engaging characters and appealing action. For 
old friend’s widow, hobo printer saves news- 
paper, builds radio station, rids town of crooks 
—and leaves audience happy. 10-18-38 
(A) Very good of kind (Y) (C) Amusing 


Barefoot Boy (also called ‘‘Boys in a Racket’’) 
(Jackie Moran, Marcia Mae Jones) (Monogram) 
Rural life (a la Whittier), with youngsters pre- 
dominating, of much human interest, but viti- 
ated by exaggeration, unbalanced emphasis, 
artificial action and clumsy narrative. Marcia 
Mae’s role outstanding. 11-1-38 
(A) Mediocre (Y) Hardly (C) Hardly 


Brother Rat (Wayne Morris, Priscilla Lane) 
(Warner) Merry stage play of military school life 
becomes heavy onscreen with antics of overgrown 
“cadets”, absurdly exaggerated episodes, crazy 
conduct by officers, and constant effort at “‘louder 
and funnier” dialog. Thorough distortion of real- 
ity is poor publicity for fine school. 11-8-38 
(A) Disappointing (Y) Doubtful value (C) No 


Cossacks Across the Danube (Russian—No 
titles)(Amkino) Unusual comic operetta, light, 
humorous and human, of simple rural life in 
picturesque Ukraine. Strong character and pic- 
ture values. Avoids aural and visual distraction 
by patches of dialog, of song, of silence. Story 
hard to follow without titles. 10-25-38 
(A) Novel (Y) No interest (C) No 


Down in Arkansaw (Ralph Byrd, the Weavers) 
(Republic) Elementary story of hill-billy folk 
fighting water-power development that will 
benefit whole region, as later proved. Much 
crudity, exaggeration, burlesque gunplay and 
“hick”’ comedy spread thickly over wholesome 
eentral idea. Funny to many. 11-1-38 
(A) Mediocre (Y) Perhaps (C) Perhaps 


Drams (Sabu, Raymond Massey, Roger Live- 
say) (UA) Vivid, full color picture of British 
army-post life on Khyber Pass frontier with 
magnificent mountain backgrounds. Little In- 
dian prince’s loyalty to England defeats Indian 
treachery in violent fighting climax. Great 
spectacle, tense action, much noise. 10.25-38 
(A) Very geedefkind (Y) Thrilling (C) No 


Five of a Kind (Dionne Quints, Hersholt, Trev- 
or, Romero) (Fox) Fascinating scenes of Quints’ 
singing, piano-playing, dancing, playing with 
dolls and puppies — crudely framed in lively, im- 
probable yarn of rival newshawks, man and wo- 
man, seeking to “scoop’’ Quint broadcast, the 
man a cheap cad! Good taste missing. 10-25-38 
(A) Interesting (Y) (C) Mostly amusing 


Garden of the Moon (Pat O’Brien, Lindsay, 
John Payne) (Warner) Noisy, silly musical of 
absurd feuds between conceited manager of 
garish night-club and band leader, glorifying 
night clubs, “swing’’, and some painful ‘‘vocal- 
izing.’’ Tricky manager, faking death-bed scene, 
etc., wins contract and club success. 10-25-38 
(A) Absurd (Y) Doubtful value (C) No 


Girls on Probation (Jane Bryan, Ronald Reagan) 
(Warner) Parole-system melodrama of harsh 
father, understanding judge, and innocent hero- 
ine who persists in getting into trouble by mis- 
placed devotion to obviously crooked girl friend. 
After much excitement and improbability, the 
good survive and the bad die by guns. 11-8-38 
(A) Mediocre (Y) Little value (C) No 


Girls’ School (Ann Shirley, Nan Grey, Noah 
Beery Jr.) (Columbia) Somewhat romanticized 
and exaggerated story of girl’s boarding-school 
life. Problems ef snobbery, scholarship students, 
broken homes, parental wealth’s effect on admin- 
istration fairly accurately shown. Thrills, pranks, 
crises of ’teen age make the picture. 10-18-38 
(A) Interesting (Y) Good (C) Geed 


If I Were King (Colman, Rathbone, Dee) (Para) 
Old Paris lavishiy portrayed, perfect in cos- 
tume and background. King Louis XI (Rath- 
bone) and Francois Villon (Colman) masterful- 
ly played, with deft use of Villon’s poems. Mass 
action and dialog expertly handled. Historical 
drama beautifully done. 10-25-38 
(A) Excellent (Y) Mature but good (C) Beyond 


Inspector General (Czechoslovak, English titles) 
(Garrison) Dull screening of Gogol’s satire on 
Russia’s official graft of 100 years ago. Impos- 
tor, mistaken for Inspector-General, industri- 
ously gathers bribes from high and low in 
primitive village, and escapes in time. Badly 
overacted to make it “‘very funny’”’. 10-18-38 
(A) Crude (Y) No (C) No 


Being the Combined Judgments of a National Committee on Current Theatrical Films 


(A) Discriminating Adults 


(Y) Youth (C) Children 


Date of mailing on weekly service is shown on each film. 
(The Film Estimates, in whole or in part, may be reprinted 
only by special arrangement with The Educational Screen) 


Man with 100 Faces (Tom Walls, Lilli Palmer) 


(GB) Smoocth, clever ‘‘Robinhood”’ thief, belie 

ing “attack is best defense’, beats other r 

bers to valuable booty, defies Scotland Yard, 
donates spoils to charity, captures thieves for 
police, and escapes with girl he loves. Fan- 
tastic, amusing, well-acted comedy. 11-8-38 
(A) (Y) Very good of kind (C) Perhaps 


Marriage Forbidden (Pedro de Cordoba) (Spe- 
cial) Frank ‘‘documentary”’ on syphilis as na- 
tional peril, from great Brieux play, ‘““‘Damaged 
Goods”. Acting dull save Cordoba’s role of Doc- 
tor. Dignified story, of honest intent, nothing 
risque, wholesomely thought-provoking, but pub- 
licity is cheap, offensive and false. 11-1-38 
(A) Good of kind (Y) Mature (C) No 


Moonlight Sonata (Paderewski, Marie Tempest) 
(British) Stupid story, woodenly acted save by 
Marie Tempest, with trite plot only slightly 
connected to Moonlight Sonata. Some good sets 
and photography, but mostly a feeble frame- 
work for presenting Paderewski’s great play- 
ing of the classics, its chief value. 10-18-38 
(A) Perhaps (Y) Perhaps (C) Hardly 


Mr. Chump (Johnny Davis, Lola Lane) (War- 
ner) Happy, lazy trumpet-player, jilted by 
girl for rich banker, turns roadhouse “swing 
artist’’. Gets rich through banker’s false move, 
buys bank, but both end in prison. Illogical, 


unconvincing stuff, save glorification of 
“swing’’ for the addicts. 11-8-38 
(A) Feeble (Y) Hardly (C) No 


Mr. Doodle Kicks Off (Joe Penner, June Travis) 
(RKO) Ridiculous college makes ridiculous hero 
into ridiculous football star to get big endow- 
ment from his father. Idiotic full-length farce, 
seven mortal reels of Joe Penner’s elemental 
clowning unrelieved by anything. Vacuous 
giggles for all who want them. 10-25-38 
(A) Stupid (Y) Depends on taste (C) Perhaps 


Night Hawk (Robert Livingston, R. Armstrong, 
June Travis) (Republic) Empty title for an- 
other gang-crime melodrama solved by noncha- 
lantly clever newspaperman. Hectic adventure 
aship and ashore, lurid gunplay, jumbled motiva- 
tion, twisted loyalties, dull romance, high improb- 
ability. Original touch—an iron lung! 11-1-38 
(A) Futile (Y) No (C) No 


Phantom G-Man (Lloyd Hughes) ( Victory) Awful 
hodge-podge about death-ray inventor robbed of 
invention by hypnotist villain despite supposedly 
comic prizefighter “guard’’. Secret rooms, sliding 
panels, trap doors, hypnotic hands, etc. Drag- 


ging story, poor direction, nondescript acting 
especially by hero 11-1-38 
(A) Stupid (Y) No (C) No 


Smashing the Rackets (Chester Morris, Rita John- 
son) (RKO) FBI investigator becomes successful 
racket-smasher (obvious echo of Dewey) is nearly 
foiled by crooked politicians but wins. Hectic 
mess of gang violence, double crossings, cheap 
romance, grewsome trickery, killings by women, 
child murder, etc.. for sensation-seekers. 11-8-38 
(A) Depends on taste (Y) Doubtful (C) No 


Speed to Burn (Michael Whalen, Lyan Bari) 
(Fox) Against usual background of racetrack 
crookedness, honest hero, heroine, loyal jockey 
and amusing Italian (Armetta in fine role) de- 
feat crooks and bring hard-luck racehorse to vic- 
tory. Lively fun withsome banality. Funny ethics 
in police force demoralized by betting. 11-1-38 
() Depends on taste (Y) (C) Mostly amusing 


Strange Bearders (Tom Walls, Renee Saint-Cyr) 
(G-B) Mystery comedy of much novelty and char- 
acter interest. Duty calls Secret Service hero on 
eve of honeymoon to track spy-ring stealing gov- 
ernment plans. Charming wife trails hero with 
laughable complications. Amusingly impossible 
climax rounds out lively entertainment. 10-18-38 
(A) Goed (Y) Amusing (C) Probably good 


Suez (Tyrone Power, Loretta Young) (Fox) Un- 
impressive characterizations of De Lesseps and 
Eugenie compensated by fine supporting cast and 
splendid background of Suez Canal building, 
desert storm, and overthrow of Republic. His- 
torical value, despite compression and distortion. 
Fine in action spectacle and scenic effects. 11-8-38 
(A) Notable of kind (Y) Good (C) Perhaps 


Swing that Cheer (Tom Brown, Wilcox, Moore) 
(Univ) Better-than-usual football story, in a 
conceivable college. Glory-loving quarterback 
refuses credit to interference-running pal who, 
faking injury, finally shows hero’s and school’s 
dependence on him in crucial game. Tense, 
happy ending readjusts sense of values. 10-25-38 
(A) Pleasant (Y) Interesting (C) Goed 


The Chaser (Dennis O’Keefe, Lewis Stone) 
Lively melodrama in hilarious mockery of law, 
courts and legal ethics. Shyster-lawyer here 
gets rich at ambulance-chasing with help of 
drunken, crooked Doctor (Lewis Stone), out- 
wits justice, nullifies evidence by marrying girl 
hired to get it, and goes scot-free! 10-18-38 
(A) Hardly (Y) By no means (C) No 


The Citadel (Robert Donat, Rosalind Russell 
and English cast) (MGM) Masterful, selective 
screening of fine novel, made in English locales. 
Powerful, convincing portrayal of weaknesses 
in present-day medical practice, contrasted with 
splendid idealism and humanity of young M.D. 
hero. Well-rounded realism at its best. 11-8-38 
(A)Excellent (Y)Mat.but good (C)Beyondthem 


The Mad Miss Manton (Barbara Stanwyck, 
Henry Fonda) (RKO) Would-be clever, largely 
silly mystery farce of idle rich at play. Hare- 
brained “‘society” girls flutter around wisecrack- 
ing, trying to solve murders, tangling with 
comic police and ultra-smart newspapermen. 
Artificial, costly effort to be very funny. 11-8-38 
(A) Futile (Y) Doubtful value (C) No 


The Singing Blacksmith (Moishe Oysher) (Jew- 
ish, English titles) (Collective) Carousing, phil- 
andering, likable blacksmith lives his merry 
career in Russian village from boyhood up, meet- 
ing adoration and criticism gaily and winning 
out over scandal. Slow, gentle, picturesque. Hero's 
singing and heroine’s charm, features. 11-1-35 
(A) Good of kind (Y) No (C) No 


The Sisters (Bette Davis, Errel Flynn) (Warner) 
Oldest of three Montana sisters, in Teddy 
Roosevelt - San Francisco earthquake time, 
marries gay, bibulous, spineless newspaperman, 
and suffers devotedly to a “happy ending”, also 
hopeless. Intelligent, careful, serious screening 
of book too big for screening. Depressing. 11-1-38 
(A) Disappointing (Y) No (C) No 


That Certain Age (Deanna Durbin, Melvyn 
Douglas, Jackie Cooper) (Univ) Charming, amus- 
ing, well-acted story of young girl's infatuation 
for older friend of father and effective scheme 
of parents and victim to disenchaat her. Under- 
standing treatment returns her to normal. 
Deanna’s songs a feature but incidental. 10-18-38 
(A) Enjoyable (Y) Very good (C) Geed 


Tee Het te Handle (Gable, Loy, Pidgeon) (MGM) 
High tension melodrama at furious tempo, con- 
gested with impossible heroics by super-news- 
cameraman from war-blasted China to voodoo- 
infested jungles of South America. Life thor- 
oughly distorted and inflated for maximum of 
thrills. Desperate dose for jaded public. 10-25-38 
(A) Depends on taste (Y) Doubtful value (C) No 


When Were You Bern (Anna May Wong) 
(Warner) Minor thriller, with usual devices of 
secret doors, clutching hands and murders, but 
solution is reached mainly through astrological 
“science”. Heroine makes even police take it 
seriously. Chief value, publicity for astrologers 
and their public. 10-18-38 
(A) Crude (Y) No (C) No 
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Origin of Christmas Customs — In Hand-Made Lantern Slides 


By ANN GALE Art Department, Lindblom High School, Chicago 
QU Christmas customs are a peculiar combination of old crackled a welcome to all comers, and burned out all wrong 
pagan celebrations of the winter solstice and Christian 3. At the winter solstice the Druids gave people mistletoe 

rites. Children in the upper grades are interested in the sources from the oak tree to hang on the doors of their houses as 

of some of these customs. These pictures may be traced on propitiation to the sylvan gods of that time. 

slides and used as the basis for discussion and stories of the 4. To-day the mistletoe has kept this one meaning. 

persistence of these ancient usages. 5. The old Teutons at the winter solstice decorated the fir 
1. The Scandinavian peoples erected huge bonfires in honor tree which they thought of as a symbol of the sun. 

of Thor at the winter solstice or Yule, as they called it. 6. The Germans continued the custom of decorating fir trees 
2. The Yule log persisted through feudal times. The im- at Christmas time. This idea spread from there to England 

mense log was dragged to the main hall of the castle where it during Victoria and Albert’s reign and to America. 
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AMONG THE MAGAZINES 


AND BOOKS 


Conducted by The Staff 





School and Society (48: 464-65, October 8, ’38) 
“Visual Education and Nature Study,” by T. D. A 
Cockerell. 

The author recognizes the fact that visual aids 
are very important to education. Especially are they 
valuable, he believes, in giving an understanding of 
nature for, in our contacts with the great out-of 
doors, it is found that the sort of education putting 
all the emphasis on written records is not enough 
since nature is a perpetual moving picture and is 
communicated to us mainly by the eye. These aids, 
however, are sterile without intelligence, and the 
ability to profit by them will depend, he maintains, 
on natural ability and planned opportunity. Thess 
factors are especially important in visual educatio1 
because, while speech or writing involves already 
defined words, vision calls for originality in obser 
vation and the appreciation of subtleties which find 
no place in language. 

He suggests, therefore, that fleeting impressions 
can be recorded and made part of systematic educa- 
tion by drawings, photography, and especially the 
moving picture and the beautiful color films. Mov 
ing pictures are extremely valuable because actions 
can be repeated as often as desired, slow motion can 
be used for the analysis of animal behavior, and 
time-lapse photography can show, in a few minutes’ 
time, a smooth, rapid development of plant or ani 
mal, which would ordinarily require observation of 
weeks, months or years. For these reasons, then, 
Mr. Cockrell believes that the moving picture is 
the next best thing to seeing nature itself and, for 
means and methods of study, when intelligently 
used, is even a time-saving improvement. 


Commonweal (28 :406-8, August 12, °38) “What 
of Catholic Movies,” by Katherine Brezy. 

In comparing the presentation of religious sub 
jects and characterizations in the theatre with that 
in the motion picture, Miss Brézy deplores the fact 
that the films represent the ascetic and contempla 
tive life (‘“Cloistered’”” and “‘Monastery”) as a result 
of the questionable judgment of the producers and 
the childish curiosity of the audience, while the 
theatre has depicted human, recognizable priests in 
“Murder in the Cathedral,” “Shadow and Substance,” 
and “Father Malachy.” She feels that it is inde 
licate, if not impossible, to portray the inner life 
of the Trappists, for example, or the Carmelites, and 
suggests as an alternative that films of educational 
and historical value could be made of the lives of 
Francis of Assissi, Saint Vincent De Paul or 
Thomas ‘a Becket—or, if there is an audience for 
more general Catholic activities, short feature films 
Showing the practical work carried on today in 
various settlements and “houses of hospitality,” 
Jesuit missions, and achievements in education, 


literature, science and exploration. (Miss Brézy 
must have been very pleased with the human por- 
trayal by Spencer Tracy of a very real character, 


father Flanagan, in the movie “Boystown.” ) 


California Journal of Elementary Education 
(7 :40-47, August ’38) “The Development of Visual 
and Auditory Aids in Santa Barbara County,” by 
Lelia Ann Taggart. 

To meet the need for adequate visual and audi- 
tory aids, with $500 allocated to the undertaking, 
the teachers in the schools of Santa Barbara County 
employed George E. Stone, an instructor in photo- 
graphy at San Jose State College, to head the pro- 
gram. A Central Committee was formed to develop 
materials for distribution through the county 
library. Flat pictures, photographs, posters, and 
exhibits were assembled and catalogued. Lanterns, 
slides and stereographs were purchased. All ma- 
terials are housed in one building and the circulation 
of them is supervised by volunteer teachers. In 
order that teachers should have the basic back- 
ground to interpret particular pictures, teacher ex- 
cursions were instituted to study cultural, industrial 
and historical subjects. 

Etude (56: 496, August ’38) “Worthwhile Music 
in the Movies,” by Verna Arvey. 

The American product, whether serious or secu- 
lar, is today most accepted in Hollywood. One of 
the most noteworthy was the “Abraham Lincoln 


Symphony” of Robert Russell Bennett as performed 


by the Philadelphia Orchestra under Leopold Sto- 
kowski. Mr. Bennett will write, orchestrate and 
conduct original music for “The Pioneers” which, 
as a sequel to “Cimarron” will be released soon. 
Werner Janssen is to write original music for “Men 
With Wings” and Richard Hageman was signed 
by Boris Morros to write an original score for “If 
| Were King” starring Ronald Coleman. Alfred 
Newman supervised the music for “Alexander’s 
Ragtime Band,” regarded by all of the Fox execu- 
tives as the finest film ever to emerge from that 
studio. ay 


Northwestern Publishes Proceedings 

The University College of Northwestern Univer- 
sity announces publication of the proceedings , of 
its Conference on Visual Education and the Adult, 
(held May 13th and 14th, 1938). The pamphlet was’ 
prepared with the cooperation of the EDUCATIONAL 
SCREEN and copies may be obtained by writing the 
University College Visual Education Project, Room 
151, Ward Memorial Building, Northwestern Univer- 
sity, Chicago, Illinois: Three general ‘topics are dis- 
cussed in the booklet. (a) Visual Aids in Industry, (b) 
Visual Aids in the Community and (c) Visual Aids 
in College Classes. Papers are included by the follow- 
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16MM. SOUND ON FILM 


for 
RENT—EXCHANGE—SALE 
A few of our Large Catalogue of 
RENTAL SUBJECTS 


THE LOST JUNGLE *% KEEPER OF THE BEES *% GALLANT 
FOOL * THE GIRL OF THE LIMBERLOST * I CON- 
QUER THE SEA * MILLION DOLLAR BABY *x IN 
OLD SANTA FE * EAT ’EM ALIVE * CITY LIMITS 
% MAN’S BEST FRIEND * KENTUCKY BLUE STREAK 
% SILENT ENEMY * JANE EYRE * KLONDIKE * 
RUSTLER’S PARADISE * HEARTS OF HUMANITY x 
RETURN OF CASEY JONES * MIDNIGHT PHANTOM 
* NOW OR NEVER * THIRTEENTH GUEST * RED 
HAIRED ALIBI * all PETER B. KYNE’S SUBJECTS x* 
all TOM TYLER, JACK PERRIN and JACK HOXIE’S WEST- 
ERNS * all RICHARD TALMADGE’S pictures *& and 
RIN TIN TIN, Jr. 
Altogether 150 Features and 400 Shorts 
from which to pick your programs 
Not One Mediocre Picture in Our Library 
Film Rental Catalogue — Film Sale Catalogue 
Write for them 


CINE CLASSIC LIBRARY 


1041 JEFFERSON AVE. BROOKLYN, N. Y. 








SAVE MORE THAN HALF! 
TWO MODEL "D" SPENCER 
GLASS SLIDE STEREOPTICONS 
Used only few times for demonstration purposes 
Only $25.00 Each! 
May be had on 10-day trial 
National Motion Pictures Company 
MOORESVILLE, INDIANA 








Authentic! Realistic! Dramatic! 


TERRITORIAL EXPANSION OF THE U. S. 


supplemented with maps and diagrams. 


| Write for rental or purchase price and catalog list- 
ing selected Shorts, Features and Recess Programs. 


AUDIO-FILM LIBRARIES 
lémm. Sound Exclusively 











661 Bloomfield Ave. Dept. E Bloomfield, N. J. 
LANTERN SLIDES 
Made from your own negatives...................--..... .35¢ each 

Negative and slide from your print, 
Seenee OF Grewene..........................--2.---0----+- 85c 
Slides beautifully hand-colored for...................... 50c each 
additional 
JOHN D. SCOTT 


R.F.D. 143 Toms River, New Jersey 











ROYAL 


PRESENTS THE NEW 
No. 1 


GREATEST typewriter ever produced! With 
MAGIC* Margin and other sensational Features 
of the Future. See this sensational New Easy- 


Writing Royal now. 
*Trade Mark 





Royal Typewriter Company, Inc. 
2 Park Avenue, New York City 
CWOTD 

ROYAL WORLD'S NO. 1 TYPEWRITER 
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ing people: Samuel N. Stevens, Benjamin F. Bills, 
William H. Lough, Harold C. Bauer, C. R. Crakes, H. 
M. Genskow, W. W. Whittinghill, Frank N. Freeman, 
Robert Kissack, Sherman P. Lawton. 


Book Reviews 


@ Scnuoot Use or Visuat Ams, by Cline M. Koon, Senior 
Specialist in Radio and Visual Education. Bulletin, 1938, No. 
4. 72 pages, paper beund. U. S. Department of the Interior, 
Office of Education, Washington, D. C. 

This new government bulletin is the second publication re- 
sulting from the nation-wide survey on the use of visual aids 
in elementary and secondary school systems, conducted by the 
Office of Education with the cooperation of the American 
Council on Education, in 1936. &806 complete questionnaires 
were returned by schools, the largest percentage coming from 
urban communities. The material collected was compiled by the 
Council and published in The National Visual Education Di- 
rectory, in the same year. 

Now appears the School Use of Visual Aids which is an in- 
terpretative study of the data obtained. Chapter 1 is devoted 
to a general summary of the reports—the use of audio and 
visual aids in different-sized school systems, frequency of their 
use, major difficulties and needs, and agencies distributing visual 
aids. The remaining three chapters, of which the pamphlet con- 
sists, present the findings regarding the extent and manner of 
use of; (1) Objects, Specimens, and Models; (2) Still Pic- 
tures and Graphic Presentations; (3) Motion Pictures. A list 
of helpful references is appended to each chapter. 

The bulletin may be secured from the Superintendent of 
Documents, United States Government Printing Office, for 10 


cents. 


@ ProceepIncs AND Appresses of the Eighth Session of the 
National Conference on Visual Education and Film Exhibition 
(DeVry Foundation) and Year Book of Visual Education. 

Published and distributed by The National Conference on 
Visual Education, 1111 Armitage Avenue, Chicago—128 pages 
—paper—50 cents. 

This meaty little volume packs into 128 pages a full record 
of what was said and done and heard and seen during the four 
days conference held at the Francis W. Parker School, Chicago, 
June 20th to 23rd last, under the genial auspices of the DeVry 
Foundation. 

Speakers from many corners of this country and the world 
touched all aspects of the field, from the most formal and 
limited phase of visual education in schools to its most elastic 
extensions into business and professional realms. Addresses 
ranged over the use of slides in teaching literary backgrounds, 
sound-slides to help salesmen sell, the place of puppetry in 
visual education, the possibilities of films, silent and sound, black 
and white and color, in such diverse subjects as the anatomy 
of the brain, historical and economic highlights of 80 years 
past, present achievements of the rural Consolidated School, 
heroic explorations in the Himalayas, colorful life in the 
foreign section of a great American city, lessons in social 
ethics culled from the theatrical movie output, the fundamentals 
of American government, the workings of the Social Security 
Plan, and the detailed and intimate portrait of the whole State 
of Ohio afforded by the famous Aughinbaugh series of 12 
scenic-historical travelogues. 

Other subjects of lively interest authoritatively presented 
during the four teeming days were the interaction of 
Books and Movies as a Librarian sees it . . . student-reading 
of “fan” magazines and its social and educational significance 

. activities of the Better Film Councils . . . the complex 
role of film laboratories in improving educational film production 
. . . production of school-made movies from coast to coast. . - 
film distribution systems for city, county, state and nation . . . 
advantages of sound with films . . . extraordinary use of docu- 
mentary films in Europe compared with the United States . . . 
what the film means in CCC camps . . . and the tremendous 


activity of various Departments of the U. S. Government, 
(Concluded on page 307) 
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16mm. Projectors 








EACH ONE EMBODYING 


CERTIFIED PRECISION QUALITY 


Performance speaks more convincingly than mere claims. The 
steady march of Ampro has swept around the world. In thousands 
of industrial concerns, schools, universities, clubs, churches and 
homes — Ampro precision workmanship and excellence of design 
has established Ampro as the standard of quality in both 16mm. 
silent and sound projection. 


coding — Ampro projectors are approved and used by vast indus- 

| tial organizations who insist on the best — by large metropolitan 
school systems who have made rigorous comparative tests. No 
matter what your requirements, there is an Ampro model that best 
meets your needs. The coupon to the right will bring you full 
details promptly. 
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Burying for the Future 

An ingenious Time Capsule, containing a visual rec- 
ord of contemporary civilization, was buried recently 
fifty feet in the ground on the site of the 1939 New 
York World's Fair to await archaeologists and anti- 
quarians of 6939 A. D. Devised by the Westinghouse 
Electric and Manufacturing Company, the Time Cap- 
sule is approximately 7 feet, 2 inches in length, 8 inches 
in diameter, and is made of a corrosion-resisting copper 
alloy called Cupaloy. Within the metal shell is a Pyrex 
glass container imbedded in waterproof mastic. All air 
was evacuated from the glass container and replaced 
by inert jnitrogen to act as a preservative. 

The inner crypt of glass contains representative ob- 
jects of today, photographs, a 15-minute newsreel por- 
traying phases of modern life, and reels of East- 
man Micro-File Safety Film. In this microfilm form, 
the capsule contains the equivalent of more than a 
hundred volumes including books, encyclopedias, phil- 
osophical discourses, technical treatises, histories, reli- 
gious essays, the Bible, and statements of this age’s 
achievements. 


The copying was done on the Micro-File Recordak, 
an apparatus for rapid reduction of bound-volume to 





A BARGAIN OPPORTUNITY! 


CLASS A 16 mm 1938 Professional Model Universal Sound Projection 
Equipment in original packing case. (Never used — New Projector) 
complete with loud speaker; complete set of extra tubes and lamps; 
two 2000 ft. reels, rewind, also 744 ft. by 9 ft. Erpi Portable Sound 
Screen. The entire equipment is new and guaranteed, and can be 
had for ONE THIRD LESS ITS ORIGINAL COST PRICE! 


A. MILO DeHAVEN, (0 Eason Ave., Apt. 306, Highland Park, Mich. 

















TWO FINE HEALTH FILMS 


Now Available in 146 mm Sound as 
well as 16 mm Silent Form 


"THE ROAD TO HEALTH AND HAPPINESS", 400 feet 
(1 reel). General health film, stressing diet, rest, exercise, 
school examination, school nurse, immunization and tu- 
berculin test, correction of irregular teeth, medical and 
dental examinations, and effective care of the mouth, 
teeth and body. Suitable for Junior and Senior High 
School. 16mm silent, price $20.00. Sound-on-film, $35.00. 


“THE LIFE OF A HEALTHY CHILD", 400 feet (1 reel). 
Illustrates health activities of a normal school child. 
Habits of cleanliness, correct diet, carefree play and 
visits to dentist and physician are emphasized. Shows 
proper care of mouth, teeth and body. Suitable for grade 
school. 16mm silent, price $20.00. Sound-on-film, $35.00. 


These films have received the enthusiastic commendations of 
Schools, Parent Teacher groups, Universities, Departments of 
Health, Dental and Medical Societies throughout the country. 


For further information write 


DAVID BENNETT HILL First National Bank Bldg. 











SALEM, OREGON 
+ 


film. The pages of copies numbered approximately 23,- 
000, ranging in size up to newspaper sheets. This 
quantity of reading matter occupies 1050 feet of 35mm. 
film in the capsule. A small microscope, suitable for 
reading the miniature images on film, is enclosed, also, 

In order that the Time Capsule may be located at 
the appointed time, a 64-page Book of Record has been 
prepared. Bound in buckram, sewed with linen, and 
printed in time-defying ink on imperishable rag paper, 
it should last as long as the Time Capsule itself. The 
ink, paper and binding were selected under the super- 
vision of expert chemists and printers with the aid of 
the United States Bureau of Standards. Only 3,650 
copies will be printed. They will be sent to museums, 
libraries, repositories, monasteries, crypts and various 
vaults all over the world. Direction for finding the rec- 
ord are given by geodetic coordinates, by geophysical 
calculations, or by astronomical data. It is hoped that 
these books will be cherished so that they will survive 
the passage of time and direct the searchers of the 
future to the site of the Time Capsule. 


A New Film Distribution Service 


A number of college departments, teachers and 
schools owning educational film have cooperated in the 
establishment of a rental library of classroom teaching 
films especially adapted to the senior high school, 
normal school and college classes. The organization, 
which is non-profit, has taken the name of the College 
Film Center with offices at 59 East Van Buren Street 
Chicago, Illinois. Wesley Greene is executive director. 
A catalogue of over 125 instructional units is now be- 
ing distributed to interested parties. Many of the films 
in this list are not available through other sources since 
individual teacher-producers have made the College 
Film Center their exclusive agent. 


Conference on School-Made Films 


A two-day Conference on “The Educational Produc- 
tion of Motion Pictures” will be held at Ohio State Uni- 
versity, November 22-23, 1938, Columbus. 

Speakers and their topics at the first session will be 
Charles F. Hoban, Jr., Director, Film Project, \meri 
can Council on Education, “The Relationship of School 
and College Production of Films to the Objectives of 
General Education”; and Edgar Dale, Bureau of Edu 
cational Research, Ohio State University, “The Role of 
the Teacher and Student in the Production of Educa 
tional Films.’’ On the morning of November 23, Hardy 
Finch, Head of English Department, Greenwich Hig 
School, Connecticut, will survey ‘The Status and 
Future of Educationally Produced Films.” Mrs Helen 
Rand Mille: 


(Chairman, Committee on Standards tor 
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MAIN PLANT and GENERAL OFFICE 
1111 Armitage Ave, Chicago, Ill. 

















Motion Pictures and Newspapers, National Council of 
Teachers of English, will discuss “Reaching English 
Objectives through School-Made Films.”’ x 
ee a | IDEAL PICTURES Ine. 
The afternoon sessions will be devoted to technical 


problems in film production, selection of equipment, 


planning, writing and filming the scenario, editing and Makes Two Important 
titling. Announcements! 


Western Mountains in Kodachrome 


“Friends of the Western Mountains” is the name of an | 


Our New Supplement listing the very 
latest 16 mm sound-on-film Educational 
and entertainment features and Short 
Subjects is NOW READY. Send for your 


free catalog. 


informal non-profit organization founded in 1926 by ¢ 
Edward Graves, Librarian of Humboldt State College, 
Arcata, California, its object to stimulate greater inter 


est in and appreciation for the scenery and natural his 


tory of the western mountains. Among the many ac 

tivities of the organization has been Mr. Graves’ 

personal lecture program consisting of colored lantern 2. We have drastically reduced the rental 
slides (standard size) synchronized with music and rates on many of our subjects listed in 
poetry. More recently Mr. Graves has turned his atten our 1938-39 catalog. Write for our 
tion to the making of a Kodachrome record of th “Price Revision Bulletin." 


western mountains in 2” x 2” slides, which he is offering 


~ 


to schools at cost. 
‘ - - 
Mr. Graves further offers his cooperation in th ib EAL PICTURES ine. 
development of special units of study such as vol 23 E. Eighth Street 
canoes, glacial mountains, ecology of the timberlin Chicago, Hil. 
he natural hi | 


region, t California Redwoods. and the 








tory of the Pacific coast shoreline. 
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IN AND FOR THE CLASSROOM 


Conducted by Wilber Emmert 


Director Visual Education, State Teachers College, Indiana, Pa. 





Visual Instruction in the Teaching of Percentage 


By FRIEDA S. HARRELL 


EACHERS of science were among the first to 

utilize visual methods of instruction and to con- 
struct their own materials by diagram or by photog- 
raphy. The fact is well illustrated by the article, 
“Lantern Slides of Cellophane” by Webb and Wilson 
in THE EpucaTIONAL SCREEN for February, 1938. 
Teachers of the skill subjects, however, have been slow 
to adapt this medium to their use. Mathematics has 
particularly neglected it, although it can be used ad- 
vantageously, even from a time saving standpoint, in 
many aspects of the subject. 

Even the bugbear of seventh grade percentage can 
be at least partially conquered by the use of visual 
methods. <A percentage diagram can form the basis 
of thought for all problem work. Three slides are suf- 
ficient, although more can be used. An india ink dia- 
gram on cellophane can be enclosed between two pieces 
of giass or simply glued between two 2%-inch frames 
of thin cardboard. It could also be drawn directly on 
one slide glass. If squared paper is placed behind 
the chosen medium, the diagrams can be made very 
quickly and three slides can be constructed in fifteen to 
thirty minutes. For 2” x 2” slides, the diagram can be 
drawn white chalk on the blackboard and photo- 
graphed. The negative of a 35 mm. film, since the 
black and white of the original are reversed, can then 
be placed between two glasses. 

The slides are projected in daylight on the black- 
board, the lines of the slide being blacker than the board. 
Children at the front corners of the class can be 
moved back or the front window shade can be drawn 


Wonderful NEW 
Slide Binder 


for 2” x 2” 
Glass Slides 


The new Marshall 
No. 1 Slide Binder 
saves time and 
money and does a 
better job easier. 
Takes all size tape 
rolls with cores from 
¥," to 1'/," diameter. 
Necessary data for 
filing may be writ- 
ten on masks. Priced 
at only $4.50 plus 











ONLY 
$4.50 


postage. Write for complete facts described in our new- 
est Catalog of Cameras and Supplies. This catalog is Free and 
should save you money. Write for it now! 


CENTRAL CAMERA CO. 


230 S. WABASH, DEPT. 511 
CHICAGO, U.S.A. (EST. 1899) 





Vernon H. Davey Jr. High School, East Orange, N. J. 


if the diagram is not sufficiently clear. A section of 
board painted white is useful but not necessary. 


Reproduction of the three basic diagrams follow. 
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Basic Slides, 1, 2 and 3 


When the class have learned that “per cent means 
hundredths” and that 25/100 equals %4 and 20/100 
equals 1/ 5, etc., they are ready to be introduced to the 
percentage diagram. Diagram number one is projected 
on the board and individuals are sent to cut off with 
chalk a section equal to 25%, 50%, or 75% of the 
diagram, Other figures can also be introduced: a cir- 
cle divided into quadrants, an equilateral triangle di- 
vided into equal sections, a parallelogram without sec 
tions which a child can cut into 50% divisions three dif- 
ferent ways. The class will by this time have ideas 
of their own for further illustrations. A dozen oranges 
can be represented by the following diagram. 

The slowest children can then see 25%, 50%, 75%, 
33 1/3%, 66 2/3%, or 16 2/3% of a dozen, by shad- 
ing in the fraction with 
diagonal] lines. The con- 
cept of a per cent as a 
fraction is well estab- 
lished before problem 
work is begun. A little 
imagination takes care 











of such problems as 
“What per cent of a 
foot is an inch?” or Figure 1 
“What per cent of a yard are six inches?” 




















The contest element can be introduced here by di- 
viding the class into two equal sections and giving a 
point for each correct answer. If each contestant calls 
on the next from the opposing team, it is insured that 
the dull children will be called on first. It is quite a 
feather in the dunce’s cap, too, if he can get the cor- 
rect ariswer, as he often does. While the work is new, 
the children beg to “keep on with the contest” long 
after any teacher could hope to get good attention for 
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Great 


MUSICALS 


SOUND-ON-FILM 


16mm. 








* Features * 
The Life and Loves of BEETHOVEN 


A "must" film. The deeply moving story of Beethoven 
superbly portrayed by Harry Baur, with Beethoven's music 
played by the orchestra at the Conservatoire de Paris. 
Study guide available. 


APRIL ROMANCE 


The triumphs and drama that inspired the immortal 
melodies of Franz Schubert, with the world-renowned 
tenor, Richard Tauber, in the title role. 


LET'S SING AGAIN 
Starring BOBBY BREEN 


A musical drama of unusual excellence featuring the 
glorious voice of radio's famous child prodigy. 


* Shorts * 
MUSICAL MOODS 


Presenting noted symphony conductors such as Hans 
Lange, Gustave Haenschen, Rossario Bourdon. Subjects 
are: Liebestraum, Dance of the Hours, Bach's Air for G 
String (with Doris Humphrey dancers), Ave Maria and 
Brahms’ Valse in A Flat. 


WALTER DAMROSCH 
« 
Violins and Cellos 
* 
Archaic and Unusual Instruments 


& 
and over 100 other musicals available 











Send for catalog of over 1200 Educational 
and Entertainment subjects — for rent or sale. 











WALTER 0. GUTLOHN u. 


35 W. 45th St. Dept. E-11 New York 
nn ee 
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(REG. U. S. PAT. OFF.) 


Is Built to Give 
Extra Long Service 


® When you choose Da-Lite Electrol 
Screens for large classrooms and auditor- 
iums, your investment is well protected. 
The screen is housed in a case to protect it 
from dust when not in use. It is lowered 
by electrical control, which assures even 
rolling and movement at a constant speed. 
The Electrol can never fly up accidentally 
and become damaged in rewinding. 


It stops automatically when it is com- 
pletely rewound or completely lowered. It 
also can be stopped at intermediate points 
whenever desired merely by turning the 
switch of the remote control. This can be 
placed anywhere in the room. The Electrol 
is available in all sizes up to 20 by 20 with 
white or Da-Lite Glass Beaded surfaces. 
Write for details. 


One of Many Styles in the Da-Lite Line 


Da-Lite Screens include spring-mounted 
models, in many styles—hanging box-type 
table units and the famous Challenger 
which has a tripod permanently and pivot- 
ally attached to the case and can be set up 
instantly anywhere. There are styles and 
sizes for every projection requirement. 
Write for the Da-Lite catalog and name 
of nearest dealer. 


DA-Lite SCREEN CO., INC. 


Manufacturers of Theatrical and Non-Professional 
Screens with all Types of Surfaces and Mountings 
Dept. 11ES, 2723 N. Crawford Ave. Chicago, Sil. 
Ie 
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oral work of any other kind,* but it is always best to 


~ 
Color comes to Life stop while they still want more. 


The same idea can then be put into operation, using 


with the new slide 2 for thirds and sixths and slide 3 for fifths 


and tenths. Slide 3 can then be used for percents 


. © a ' : 

we encer Auditorium without fractional equivalents, approximating the frac 
Pp tion to the nearest tenth on the diagram. The 76% line 

Cc 


would be in the eighth section. 82% would be placed 


D lj in the first section, using almost all of it. 

e iIncascope The concept of increase and decrease, which forms 
the basis of most of the applications of percentage can 

also be based on the diagram. An increase of 280% in 







the population of a town of 10,000 would be shown 























for 2 X 2 as follows: 
color slides iets 
(up to 344” x 4” 
: : r 
with accessories) —_ ™ 7 
100% = 
10,000 = 
people = 
we 
f 
ieee” 
« Result 
380% 
38,000 
Increase = people 
280% on 
283,000 ” 
people 
: a 
a 
ae 
‘= ; 











New brilliance, new vividness, new real- 


ism are brought to the projection screen by Formula: P—BR=10,0003.80—38,000 


the new Spencer Model GK Auditorium This same diagram, used according to a certain plan, 
Delineascope. Beauties hitherto lost or can be used to initiate and to fix certain channels of 
dulled when large magnifications have been thought for problem work. The pupil quickly learns to 
attempted now appear with startling lifelike argeennee the projected Gagram on his Paper, uel 

; ing around three sides of the end of his ruler. He can 
clarity. then be trained to label the diagram in a definite order 


as shown in the following problem: 


This new Spencer instrument projects a he : ; _— 
rhe population of a town of 10.000 increases 280% 


more brilliant image of a small film in a it 28 veers. Wek tu the pindlition tua? Using 
2° x2 slide than is projected ofa 31 1; x4 diagram in Figure 2, he draws the first rectangle which 
slide when using an average 1,000 watt represents 100%. Then he increases that rectangle by 
inne . 280% of itself and finds out what per cent he has in 

auditorium projector. We “in : a 
all. The base is always located first if possible. If the 


Especially important is the protection class use the various adaptations of the formula P=BR, 
, ‘ ‘ . +y soon lear at B is always ‘r the 100% label, 
against film damage afforded by an ingeni- mn / ae er , ” “ wc 2 ‘ 7 ) 
° . . to ihe leit of the diagram and that or Ik are always 
ous ccoling system. Write Dept. M12 for ‘in ‘itis iil 
ght. 


our new folder describing the Model GK Decrease problems and_ their applications are, of 
in detail. course, even easier. A commission problem—lIf you are 
paid 2c for selling a 5c “Saturday Evening Post,” what 


rate of commission do you get—would be diagrammed 


Spencer Lens Company *: "s ee 
[he pupil can be led safely through such pitfalls as 


MICROSCOPES : REFRAGTOMETERS “What ; 7 a ore. Fs ‘+r and 
MICROTOMES COLORIMETERS What is the difference between 75% of a numbet id 
CRSTOMIONSSRAPHIC Se SPECTROMETERS 75% more than a number or 75% less than a number: 


EQUIPMENT PROJECTORS 





~- 


— ——~_ 
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The NEW PICTUROLS 


Se —— 


Give a FRESH Viewpoint 


The popularity of Picturols in visualizing lessons 
has necessitated the development of several new 
series on the Geography of the United States, 
American History and Vocational Guidance. 


Each series has been compiled by well known 
authorities and presents salient points pictorially 
from an entirely new angle. The Geography — the $.v.£, Tri-Purpose PROJECTOR 
series, for example treats each major region from f the many S.V.E. Projectors available for showing 
three aspects: (1) Characteristic surface features: Picturols, the $.V.E. Tri-Purpose model is extremely 





. p popular for school use. It permits showing not 
(2) Human relationships to natural environment; only single and double frame Picturols and other 
(3) Cultural trade and industrial features. Each filmslides but also individual black and white 

a ry frames or Kodachrome or Dufaycolor transpar- 
Picturol is accompanied by a teacher's manual. encies, mounted between 2” x 2” glass slides. The 
Ask about these new Picturols and other filmslides eb Surpoee Caas Com 5S Mtn See: See eee 
z fs made by members of the class as well as stock 
in the S. V. E. library. Picturols. Write for literature today. 





7 SOCIETY FOR VISUAL EDUCATION, INC. WW, 
\ Manufacturers, Producers and Distributors of Visual Hids Y/ 


DEPT. 11ES, 327 S. LASALLE ST. CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


because he can actually diagram and see the difference SEES ALL- PLAYS ALL 
for himself. UNIVERSAL [ 
Certain arguments against this method of instruction 
are quickly refuted. It might be considered a time-con SOUND PROJECTORS BES 
suming method, but carefully laid channels for thinking 8) 
New All-Purpose Medel 


Combined utility is offered in this 
newly designed 16MM Sound Pro- 








out any problem eliminate the necessity of interminable 







drills in any one type of problem. These are usually 























: jector. Precision built. Completely 
Figure 3 | flexible for the varied demands 
= Net Proceeds of classroom and auditorium. 
3 cents | | Bese 
Base — 60% 
100% { 
5 cents 
Commission 
= 2 cents 
40% 
‘ 
Formula: R —_ ~ 40% 
P 5 


necessary without the visual method of instruction an 
are often useless for the dullest children in the group 

The small fraction of a class who find abstract thinking 
easy can be excused from the diagrams and given sup 
plementary stimulative work as long as they maintai 
Stated average results. The dull child welcomes this 
method. He soon finds that it relieves him of the 
anxiety of staring at each new problem without the 
ghost of an idea of the correct procedure, The teacher 
soon misses those frequent pairs of stricken eyes that 









Complete, ready to operate. be 


Universal Sound Projector 
SENTRY SAFETY CONTROL CORP. 
1921 Oxford St., Phila., Pa. 
Show Room— 1600 Broadway, N. Y.C. 
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For Musie Appreciation and German Classes 


‘*A WALTZ BY STRAUSS” 


16 mm s-o-f operetta with English titles 


Send for list of Spanish—French—German Films 


LEWIS FILM SERVICE 


105 East First St. Wichita, Kansas 
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35 mm. General Science, 11 rolls, $20 
FIEL™M Principles of Physics, 7 rolls, $12 
SLIDES Principles of Chemistry, 8 rolls, $14 


Order on approval or send for free folder and sample 


VISUAL SCIENCES, Suffern. New York 














ERSKINE CALDWELL’S 


‘PEOPLE OF THE 
CUMBERLAND” 


e 2 Reels - 16mm Sound e 
For Rent or Sale 


BRILLIANT SOCIOLOGICAL STUDY OF THE 
“NEW SOUTH" SINCE THE “NEW DEAL.” 


Prints Sent on Approval for Purchase 


GARRISON FILMS on You env 











KODACHROME 
2"x2” GLASS SLIDES 


Natural color subjects on 


WESTERN MOUNTAINS 
FLOWERS - TREES - SCENERY 


Offered to Schools at Cost! Send for List to 


FRIENDS OF THE WESTERN MOUNTAINS 
C. E. GRAVES, Sec’y ARCATA, CALIFORNIA 








MAKE YOUR OWN 
TYPEWRITER SLIDES 


For Screen Projection 


USE RADIO MATS 
on sale by Theatre Supply Dealers 


Write for Free Sample 


RADIO-MAT SLIDE CO.., Inc. 


1819 Broadway, Dept. V. New York City 


Ravi 


Talk from your 
screen with quickly 
TYPEWRITTEN 


MESSAGES 
50 Radio-Mats $1.50 
White, Amber, Green & 
Accept no substitute 

















Hollywood Outdoor Film * 


is the LOWEST PRICE 16mm film in America 
at the LOW PRICE of 


$1.50 for 100 feet 


INCLUDING COMPLETE FINE 
GRAIN MACHINE PROCESSING 
* The new, fine grain, non-halation, black and white, semi-ortho 
16mm. reversible safety film with a Weston speed rating of 8. 
Plenty of latitude and reserve speed. IDEAL for all your 
OUTDOOR Movie-Making. 
Send in your order now for as many rolls as you wish. Include 
10c per roll handling charge in your check or money order. We 
fill your order the same day received. 
Hollywood Brand Film Is Not Available in 8 mm. 
California Customers Please Include Sales Tax. 


Hollywoodland Studios 


9320 California Ave. South Gate, Calif. 











Only the Best 
lémm SOUND FILM 16mm 


Low rental rates include transportation charges. 


Write for our new double size list. 
Our rates remain at their former low level. 


THE MANSE LIBRARY 240A owe 


AY 
CINCINNATI! OHIO 











accompany the hopeless, “I don’t know what to do!” 
Almost any child can draw a rectangle, find what 
quantity represents 100%, locate a second fact in the 
problem, and select the correct formula, especially if 
the class is kept long enough on the first two cases of 
percentage only. Mistakes after this type of teaching 
are usually due to adolescent carelessness rather than 
to defective thinking. 

It could be argued also that if a child learns only 
by doing, he learns little if the diagram is drawn for 
him by the slide. However, the child can make all 
the mistakes he likes as he thinks his problem out, but 
a blackboard eraser will wipe away all his troubles, 
leaving the original projected diagram for a fresh start. 
He is relieved only of the onerous task of drawing a 
chalk rectangle and is thereby given extra time for 
actual thinking. 

This method of teaching percentage does stimulate 
interest and perhaps the best argument in its favor is 
that it works. 


+ - * e 

Visualizing Life 
(Concluded ‘rom page 288) 
Diego artist. This picture crystallizes how education as 
the art of living contributes to the realization of the 
universal aspiration of mankind—that a richer and 
nobler life shall be open to each and all. In this color- 
ful creation Mr. Taylor immortalizes man’s age-old and 
world-wide adventure in culture. With the true artists’s 
skill in selectivity and emphasis he challenges us to look 
at the drama of life with that new, broad, and tolerant 
vision which modern education strives to develop in 
youth. Photographically speaking, this is a moving 
panorama view of life in which a close-up of the living 
present may be seen in relation to a long-shot fade-out 
of the significant past and a semiclose-up of a more 
desirable future. Through such visual concepts as this 
boys and girls may not only learn from the past, live in 
the present, and look to the future, but they will be 
equipped with that vision essential to adjustment to a 
world of fast shifting social conditions and ever-new 
factors growing out of the inventions of a scientific, 
technological age. 

With other attractive visual-audio experiences stu- 
dents of life of all ages are being intrigued into unex- 
plored worlds of knowledge and activity. They are be- 
ing given plenty of opportunities to detour from the 
highway of mass education into individual learning 
paths. Here they may explore the world of nature, 
experiment in the realm of human nature, delight and 
dream in the world of thought, imagination, and phant- 
asy, and tune in with the infinite. 

“Vignettes of Life” carries the message that visual 
audio instruction may dreamline as well as streamline 
future education. 
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Each Month We Add to the Keystone Series 
of Units in the Social Studies 


All Units Are Provided in Both Stereographs and Lantern Slides 


Published This Month 





“The Farmer and His Family” 


“Homes The Need for and How 


Provided” 


“Community Helpers — The Butcher, 


the Grocer, the Baker and _ the 





e 99 
Dairyman 


Stereograph No. 15 from “Public Helpers” Unit 


the realism 
and 
At the same time provide the children with the eye relaxation generally acknowledged 
by specialists to be helpful in the maintenance and development of normal vision. 


Enrich your activities program with of Keystone Stereographs 


Full Information Sent Upon Request 


KEYSTONE VIEW COMPANY MEADVILLE, PENNA. 











Book Reviews 
(Concluded from page 298) 


CURRICULUM ENRICHMENT] 


THROUGH 


largest producer of educational and documentary films in_ the 
world, including the showing of the great Pare Lorentz film, 
“The River.” 

The high value of visual material to the professional and 
commercial fields was vividly proven and doubtless came as 
a startling revelation to many a teacher. The filming of in 
tricate operations in dentistry and surgery were shown. Various 
automobile manufacturers are using thousands of sound-slid 
projectors each, to increase sales efficiency. Dozens of selected 


THE FINE RECREATIONAL FILMS 


ye ee 


reels from recent production from many sources punctuated and 
illuminated each day’s program. Industrials, documentaries, and 
travelogs shared the busy screen with the purely “educationals” 
... travel films from Germany . “Sunkist for Profit” from 
California . . . the Coronation from England the Panay 
film from China . .. the “Four Barriers” from the Alps . 

the manufacture of Safety Glass, Mohair, Irradiated Milk in 
various plants . . . a school-made “Mardi Gras” “Thunder 


. a i ; 7 fefelelarta’ Taste tetany 
over the Orient” . . . the unforgettable “Plow that Broke the 1 Cooperation with Para: 


1°... - - i nd Niv l we are 

Plains” . . . the new “Men of Steel” . . . and more. d Universal, we 
The last 40 pages offer a “year-book” section, reprinting in eee SOUCALC 

convenient reference form much data on the past vear that all standing soun 


interested in the field like to have at hand, such as Local and 
State Meetings held, grants made for financing visual work, 
recent research, theatrical movies relevant to educational put 
poses, government film productions, summer courses in visual 
instruction, State distributors, bibliography and full Index. 
This volume, paper-bound but substantial, contains not onl) 
evidence of the worth of the annual conference sponsored by 
H. A. DeVry and so ably managed and directed by A. P. Hollis 
—but it gives permanence to much varied material decidedly 
worth adding to the literature of the visual field. Conference 
attendance, growing markedly each year, assures continuance 
of the sessions. We hope that such full publication of proceed- 
ings will become equally habitual. N. L. G. 
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SEEING 
IS BELIEVING! 


No matter what the subject 
taught . . . the mind receives 
fullest significance, understands 
with greatest clarity — if the les- 
son has been conveyed by the eyes! 


YOU WILL EDUCATE BEST 
IF YOU EDUCATE 
PICTORIALLY! 





FOR ENTERTAINMENT, NO GREATER 
PICTURES ARE AVAILABLE 


LETTER OF INTRODUCTION 
MAD ABOUT MUSIC 
100 MEN AND A GIRL 
THREE SMART GIRLS 
THE RAGE OF PARIS 
MERRY GO ROUND OF 1938 
YOU'RE A SWEETHEART 
SHOWBOAT 


(and many others) 











Write to Universal's Non-Theatrical 
Department for further information 
regarding short and feature-length 
pictures, travelogues, cartoons 


and other motion pictures. 
CATALOGUE 16 


UNIVERSAL PICTURES 
COMPANY, INC. 


New York, N. Y. 
CIRCLE 7-7100 


Rockefeller Center 











The Educational Screen 


Current Film Releases 


——a 





Two New Eastman Subjects 


A new one-reel Eastman Classroom Film has been 
prepared from tle well-known feature motion picture, 
The Lost World, based on A. Conan Doyle’s novel of 
prehistoric animals. The reel is both entertaining and 
informative, depicting the adventures of an expedition 
which discovers an isolated region inhabited by ptero- 
dactyl, brontosaurus, triceratops, tyrannosaurus and 
allosaurus. 

The Protozoa, in two reels, is another new biological 
release. In contrast to A Lost World, it is a microcine- 
matographic study of the tiniest of animals. The film 
shows the dissection of amoeba under the microscope, 
and the life of various protozoa—means of locomotion, 
food-getting, digestion, reproduction and methods of 
defense. 


English Educational Films from Gutlohn 


Mr. Harry A. Kapit, president of Walter O. Gutlohn 
Inc., has returned from Europe after completing a 
thorough study of the educational and documentary 
films produced in England, France and Belgium. He 
has found that the calibre of films produced abroad for 
audio-visual instruction ranks among our best efforts in 
this country and some of the pictures are years ahead of 
us in technique and subject-matter. 

Among the noteworthy British 16mm. sound and 
silent films for which the Gutlohn organization is ex- 
clusive distributor in the United States and Canada are 
Today We Live, Mites and Monsters, Monkey into 
Man, Five Faces, Zoo Babies. These pictures and many 
others including Voyage to the Moon, Travels in Po- 
land, River Amazon, Water Birds and The Earth in 
Space series will be available the first of the coming year 
together with study guides. 

Walter O. Gutlohn Inc. are exclusive representatives 
for such prominent British film companies as The 
Strand Film Co. Ltd., and Educational and General 
Services Ltd. New material from these sources will be 
made available from time to time. 


News Parade for 1938 


1938 has been one of the most important years in the 
history of the world in many a decade. Historical events 
have occurred that have changed the maps of Europe 
and that have had a direct and important bearing on the 
welfare and living conditions of our own country. Castle 
Films will release in November News Parade of the 
Year, a historical pictorial resumé of the most import- 
ant episodes of world history in 1938. It is a picture 
that will prove invaluable to schools for years to come. 
[t will have an immediate use in education in both his- 
tory and current events. 

A few of the events pictured are the storms and 
floods in the East and West that caused so much havoc 
and crippled vast areas of our own country, the remark- 
able progress made in aviation, the undeclared wars in 


(Concluded on page 311) 
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PHOTOPHONE 


Make lessons easy to learn! 
Give them vibrant life with 
this fine new RCA Equipment! 


Students remember what they see/ That's why 
leading educators all over the land heartily 
subscribe to teaching with both sight and 
sound. Lessons take on new life—are absorb- 
ing, interesting. And lessons that live are easy 
to learn! 

Your school can offer students the benefits 
of motion picture sound education with equip- 
ment very similar to that used in the nation’s 
leading motion picture theatres. RCA Sound 
Motion Picture Projector PG-81 illustrated 
here is one of RCA’s complete line of pro- 
jectors. It is designed to give ample illumina- 





KOA Vellore 


SOUND SERVICE FOR SCHOOLS e EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT, RCA MANUFACTURING CO., INC. 
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“BIG TIME” 


Sound Movies 
in Your School 


FREAK INS & 





tion in average rooms or in large auditoriums. 
Is equipped with the same RCA Photophone 
Rotary Stabilizer Sound Head that has evoked 
enthusiasm from motion picture people 
throughout the country. 

Will be glad to quote you prices to suit 
your own particular situation. Write for in- 
formation. No obligation. 

ten to the Magic Key every Sunday, 2 to 3 P. M., 

E S. T., on the NBC Blue Network 


Modern schools stay modern with 
RCA tubes in their sound equipment. 





COMMUNITY ENTERTAINMENT 
IN CHURCHES 
In addition to its excellence for school use, an 
RCA Sound Motion Picture Projector is also ideal 
for community entertainment in churches, etc. 














CAMDEN, N. J. e A SERVICE OF THE RADIO CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
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The Educational Screen 





AMONG THE PRODUCERS Whete the commescial 


firms announce new products ‘oid developments of interest to the field. 





New Delineascope Introduced 


Spencer Lens Company, Buffalo, 
New York, announce their new 750-watt 
Model GK _ Auditorium Delineascope, 
which brings new brilliance, vividness, 
and realism to the screen. The machine 
projects both the small and standard 
size slides. The condensing system for 
the 2” slides is mounted in a cage, which 
may be lifted out as a unit, and re- 
placed by a different condensing system 
for the 3%” slides. The condenser mount- 
ings are so designed that it is impossible 
to place them in the wrong slot or face 
them the wrong way. An especially im- 
portant feature is the protection against 
film damage afforded by an ingenious 
cooling system, which includes a_uni- 
versal motor driven fan and a_ heat 
filter. 


For smaller, intimate gatherings the 
Model GK Delineascope produces illum- 
ination of the utmost intensity; for large 
auditorium audiences it shows sharply 
defined pictures magnified thousands of 
times the original film area. It is said to 
project a 2” x 2” slide with greater bril- 
liance than does the ordinary 1000-watt 
auditorium lantern slide projector with a 
3%” x 4” slide. It is a splendid in- 
strument both for the amateur who delights 
in the finest home projection and for the 
professional in classroom, convention or 
lecture hall who demands an instrument 
developed especially to match the recent 
progress in color photography. 

Clear, sharp definition with a flat field 
is secured with objection lenses 214” in 
diameter. For 2” x 2” slides the 6!/>” 
(42.6), 8'/” (£3.4) or 10” (4.0) focal 
length are available. For larger slides 
there are available longer focus ob- 
jectives, 2'/.” in diameter and 12” to 
24” focal length. 


Operation is simple. Slides are placed 
in a standard type lantern slide carrier. 
The instrument can be elevated conven- 
iently, to meet screen height, by adjust- 
ing the front legs. Critical focusing is 
secured with a spiral focusing mount. 
Two heat-proof carrying handles make 
it possible to remove the instrument from 
the projection table immediately after 
prolonged use. 


Brochure on Making Movies 


“We Second the Motion” is the pro- 
vocative title of an attractive 36-page 
brochure issued by Burton Holmes Films, 
Inc., to aid those who are interested in 
the production of their own business 
motion pictures. The booklet is a con- 
cise, clear and informative treatment of 


all the steps involved in making a film, 
silent or sound, from its pre-production 
planning to the completed job turned out 
by the laboratory. The instructions are 
confined to black and white films only 
since the situation in regard to color 
is changing rapidly. Fundamentals in 
scenario preparation, production and 
photography procedure, editing, titling, 
sound recording and sound editing are 
carefully explained. Helpful suggestions 
on how to secure proper film distribution 
and exhibition concludes this little pam- 
phlet, which may be obtained from Burton 
Holmes Films, Inc., 7510 N. Ashland 
Avenue, Chicago. 


DeVry Price Reductions 


Prices on DeVry 16mm and 35mm 
sound projection equipment have been 
greatly reduced. This price reduction 
has been made possible by means of more 
economical methods of production and 
increased sales of DeVry products dur- 
ing the past months. The new quotations 
may be obtained from DeVry dealers 
or the home office at 1111 Armitage Ave- 
nue, Chicago. 


Duplicates in Kodachrome 


Color duplicates of original 16mm 
Kodachrome film are now possible to 
procure as the result of a_ successful 
duplicating method recently developed 
by Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester, 
New York. In lengths of 77 feet or more, 
the price is 10c per foot; $10 per 100 
feet; less than 77 feet, 11%c per foot. 


STATEMENT OF OWNERSHIP, MANAGE- 
MENT, CIRCULATION, ETC., REQUIRED 
BY THE ACT OF CONGRESS OF 
AUGUST 24, 1912 
Of The Educational Screen, published monthly 
except July and August, at Pontiac, Ill., for 
October 1, 1938, State of Illinois, County of 

Cook, ss. 

Before me, a notary public in and for the 
State and county aforesaid, personally appeared 
Nelson L. Greene, who, having been duly 
sworn according to law, deposes and says that 
he is the editor of The Educational Screen, 
and that the following is, to the best of his 
knowledge and belief, a true statement of the 
ownership, management (and if a _ daily 
paper, the circulation), etc., of the aforesaid 
publication for the date shown in the above 
caption, required by the Act of August 24, 
1912, embodied in section 411, Postal Laws 
and Regulations, printed on the reverse of 
this form, to-wit: 

1. That the names and addresses of the 
publisher, editor, managing editor, and busi- 
ness managers are: Publisher, The Educa- 
tional Screen, Inc., 64 E. Lake Street, Chicago, 
Ill.; Editor, Nelson L. Greene, 64 E. Lake 
Street, Chicago, Il. 

2. That the owner is: The Educational 
Screen, Inc., 64 E. Lake Street, Chicago, Il. 
Katherine Slaught, Grand Beach, Mich.; Nel- 
son L. Greene, 5836 Stony Island Ave., Chi- 
cago; Estate of Frederick J. Lane, 6450 
Kenwood Ave., Chicago; Marguerite Orndorff, 
1617 Central Ave., Indianapolis, Ind.; Frank 
Greene, Ocala, Fla.; Marie Craig, Bangor, 
Me.; Estate of J. J. Weber, Bay City, Texas. 

8. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, 
and other security holders owning or holding 





The minimum charge will be $5.75. 

For sound films in color, a separate 
sound track may be printed on the film 
along with the duplicate film. The dupli- 
cate printing is done at Eastman head- 
quarters in Rochester only. 


Lantern Slide Units in Science 


A new series of twenty units in Bio- 
logy, consisting of twelve stereographs 
and twelve duplicate lantern slides in 
each unit, are being offered to teachers 
of science by the Keystone View Com- 
pany, Meadville, Pa. The material has 
been classified into the following eight 
major groups containing from one to 
six units: Microscopic Life and Cells, 
Food Production and Digestive Processes, 
Plant Groups, Animals Groups, Repro- 
duction of Plants and Animals, The Web 
of Life, Behaviorism, Genetics. Editor- 
ial work on these units was done by 
Mr. L. F. Pinkus, Instructor in Biology 
in the Sigel High School of St. Louis, 
and the photographic work by Mr. Arthur 
Eldridge of New York City, formerly of 
the University of Illinois. 

Fifteen new General Science units, of 
twenty slides each, are also available. 
Subjects treated are The Air, Astron- 
omy, Electricity, Health, Light, Living 
Things (Animals and Plants), Sound, 
Weather and Climate, Heat and Fire, 
Clothing, The Earth’s Crust, Food, Ma- 
chinery, Water. Subject matter and 
teachers’ manuals were prepared by Dr. 
H. A. Webb of George Peabody Col- 
lege for Teachers. 


1 per cent or more of total amount of bonds, 
mortgages, or other securities are: (If there 
are none, so state.) None. 

4. That the two paragraphs next above, 
giving the names of the owners, stockhholders, 
and security holders. if any, contain not only 
the list of stockholders and security holders 
as they appear upon the books of the company 
but also, in cases where the stockholder or 
security holder appears upon the books of the 
company as trustee or in any other fiduciary 
relation, the name of the person or corpora- 
tion for whom such trustee is acting, is 
given; also that the said two paragraphs con- 
tain statements embracing affiant’s full knowl- 
edge and belief as to the circumstances and 
conditions under which stockholders and se- 
curity holders who do not appear upon the 
books of the company as trustees, hold stock 
and securities in a capacity other than that 
of a bona fide owner: and this affiant has 
no reason to believe that any other person, 
association, or corporation has any interest 
direct or indirect in the said stock, bonds, 
or other securities than as so stated by him. 

5. That the average number of copies of 
each issue of this publication sold and dis- 
tributed through the mails or otherwise, to 
paid subscribers during the six months pre- 
ceding the date shown above is . (This 
information is required from daily publications 
only.) 


NELSON L. GREENE, Editor. 


Sworn to and subscribed before me this 
Ist day of October, 1938. 
(SEAL) HELEN NOONAN 


(My commission expires October, 1940) 
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Current Film Releases 
(Concluded from page 308) 


Spain and China, the political and eco- 
nomic events bearing on central Europe, 


the political changes in our own country 


and problems facing our next congress, 
and many other episodes having an im- 
portant bearing on world history. 


Health Subjects in Sound 


The two silent 16 mm films, The Road 
to Health and Happiness and The Life 
of a Healthy Child have been thoroughly 
revised and produced in sound by the 
Film Division of the Victor Animatograph 
Corporation in cooperation with Dr. 
David B. Hill and others. The sound 
consists of a narrator giving an effective 
health talk. This should be welcome news 
to schools, health departments, dental 
and medical men throughout the country. 
These one-reel films were produced by a 
number of men over the country who are 
very much interested in health work and 
photographed by Dr. David B. Hill, First 
National Bank Bldg., Salem, Oregon. 

The Road to Health and Happiness is 
a general health film suited for Junior 
and High School students. 

The Life of a Healthy Child, illustrat- 
ing health activities of a normal school 
child, is suited for grade school students. 

These two sound films were shown 
twice daily by the Scientific and Health 
Exhibits Committee during the recent 
American Dental Association National 
Convention in St. Louis. They may be 
purchased from Dr. David B. Hill, First 
National Bank Bldg., Salem, Ore., or 
they may be rented from the American 
Dental Association, Bureau of Public 
Relations, 212 E. Superior St., Chicago. 


Yale Drama Department 
Produces 


The Department of Drama of the Yale 
School of Fine Arts has recently com- 
pleted the first film in the United States 
to record behind-the-scenes procedure in 
dramatic production. The film, of feature 
length, is entitled /t’s Not All Play, and 
is the initial work in a series to be pro- 
duced and released to theatre workers 
in churches, schools, and colleges. Pro 
fessor Allardyce Nicoll, chairman of 
the Department of Drama, believes this 
educational film program will meet the 
demand of lay and professional theatre 
groups for a systematized approach to 
the lesser known backstage techniques. 

In addition to the comprehensive and 
rapid survey of dramatic method offered 
by this first film, detailed treatments of 
each separate production technique are 
scheduled on the film program of the 
Department of Drama. To be released 
at later dates are films on Direction, 
Plastics and Costumes. Subsequent mo- 
tion pictures in this educational series 
will deal with stage lighting and stage 
assembly techniques. These films are 


Trademark Of 


Dependability in 16mm 


Motion Picture Service 


i Nolo) =) 4-\-m ae) = 
YOUR FREE 
CATALOGUE 


directed, photographed, and lighted en- 


tirely by students in the Drama Depart- 
ment, with J. Warren Sever of Cam- 
bridge, Mass., second year student of 
lighting under Professor Stanley R. Mc- 
With an original 
footage of 12,000 16mm. film, in editing 
It’s Not All Play has been cut to 2,400 
reet 


Candless, as producer 


Two More Health Productions 


From National Motion Pictures Com- 
pany, Mooresville, Indiana, comes the 
announcement of two new pictures, What 
Price Health? and If It’s Health Yow’re 
Seeking, available in both l6mm_ and 
35mm silent form. The one-reel subject, 
What Price Health, deals with com 
munity sanitation and meets the argu- 
ments against the cost of sanitation by 
showing the possible costs resulting from 
insanitation. The other film, in two reels, 
depicts the elements of a healthful life 
diet, fresh air and sunshine, exercise, 
sleep, posture, cleanliness, physical ex- 
aminations, care of the teeth and eyes, 
vaccination and prevention inoculation, 
moderation, and proper emotions. 


Modern Packaging Filmed 

Over the Counter and Off the Shelf, 
a commercial 16mm sound film, is the 
first movie developed to further pack- 
aging education, and present the package 
in its true light as a factor in con- 
sumer acceptance and sales. It stresses 
three basic objectives of a good package 

(1) Protection (2) Convenience and 
(3) Eye-Appeal. It presents a plea for 
the modernization of packaged goods, and 
pictorially illustrates the progress in 
packaging since the days of the country 
store and the “open cracker barrel.” 

The movie runs for approximately 35 
minutes, and in the last 400 feet shows 
in full color, the 62 prize-winning pack- 
ages chosen from among the 21,000 en- 
tries in the 1937 All-American Package 
Competition, sponsored by Modern 
Packaging magazine. It has been sche- 
duled to tour the United States, Canada 
and abroad, for showings before various 
convention groups, chambers of com- 
merce, schools of business, advertising 
and marketing, Kiwanis clubs, Rotary 
clubs, etc. Inquiries may be addressed 
to Modern Packaging Magazine, 425 
Fourth Avenue, New York City. 
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Teacher-Made Films 


Mr. Elwood Bancroft of Southeastern 
Junior High School, Battle Creek, Michi- 
gan, has produced two single reel 16mm 
silent subjects which. he is offering to rent 
or sell to others in the field. His safety 
film, Pedestrian Habits, has had favorable 
reception by several people in visual edu- 
cation and safety work. It teaches some 
of the more important lessons in pedes- 
trian safety. Mr. Bancroft has used the 
positive method of teaching since it has 
been his observation, after working in 
the safety field for several years, that 
pupils do not get a clear correct im- 
pression from a moving picture lesson 
when right and wrong methods of con- 
duct are presented. The film is designed 
for classroom use in the 5th to 9th 
grades. 

The other film ready for circulation is 
entitled Michigan Winter Wheat. It shows 
the preparation of the seed bed, plant- 
ing, the wheat covered with snow, and 
then summer harvest scenes with the 
grain being harvested by the binder and 
thresher method and small combines, 


Leroy Dennis Film Bureau 


The 16mm. sound film library of the 
Leroy Dennis Film Bureau, Wabash, 
Indiana, contains features, comedy shorts, 
cartoons, travelogues, musical, sports and 
novelty subjects. Films are available 
for rental only. Although a comparative 
newcomer in the field of 16mm. films, 
this organization has been in continuous 
service as the Dennis Lyceum Bureau 
and the Dennis Film Bureau, since 1910. 


Motion Pictures on Aluminum 


The story of the production and uses 
of aluminum and aluminum products is 
depicted in two silent educational motion 
picture films recently produced by the 
Bureau of Mines, U. S. Department of 
the Interior. The films, two reels each, 
are entitled Aluminum, from Mine to 
Metal and Aluminum: Fabrication Pro- 
cesses. They are the latest addition to 
the film library of the Bureau of Mines, 
which now consists of over 4,000 reels. 
Applications for the films should be 
addressed to the Bureau of Mines Ex- 
periment Station, 4800 Forbes Street, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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HERE THEY ARE 


FILMS 


Akin and Bagshaw, Inc. (6) 
1425 Williams St., Denver, Colo. 
Audio-Film Libraries (5) 
661 Bloomfield Ave. Bloomfield, N. J. 
(See advertisement on page 298) 

Bell & Howell Co. (6) 

1815 Larchmont Ave., Chicago 
(See advertisement on inside back cover) 

Bray Pictures Corporation (3, 6) 
729 Seventh Ave., New York City 

Cine Classic Library (5) 
1041 Jefferson Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

(See advertisement on page 298) 

Wm. H. Dudley Visual 
Education Service (4) 
736 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 
4th Fl., Coughlan Bldg. 

Mankato, Minn. 

Eastin 16 mm. Pictures (6) 
707 Putnam Bldg., Davenport, Ia. 
Burns Bldg., Colorado Springs, Colo. 

Eastman Kodak Co. (1, 4) 
Rochester, N. Y. 

(See advertisement on outside back cover) 

Eastman Kodak Co. (4) 
Teaching Films Division, 

Rochester, N. Y. 

Eastman Kodak Stores, Inc. (6) 
1020 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
606 Wood St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Edited Pictures System, Inc. (6) 
330 W. 42nd St.. New York City 

Erpi Classroom Films, Inc. (2, 5) 
35-11 35th Ave., Long Island City, 
N. Y. 

Films, Inc. (6) 
330 W. 42nd St.. New York City 
64 E. Lake St., Chicago 
925 N. W. 19th St.. Portland, Ore. 


(See advertisement on page 307) 
Garrison Films, Inc. 
1600 Broadway, New York City 
(See advertisement on page 306) 
General Films, Ltd. 
1924 Rose St., Regina, Sask. 
156 King St., W. Toronto 
Walter O. Gutlohn, Inc. (6) 
35 W. 45th St.. New York City 
(See advertisement on page 303) 
Harvard Film Service 
Biological Laboratories, 
Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. 
Guy D. Haselton, Travelettes (1, 4, 5) 
7936 Santa Monica Blvd., 
Hollywood, Calif. 

David B. Hill (6) 
First Natl. Bank Bldg.. Salem, Ore. 
(See advertisement on page 300) 
Howard Hill Motion Picture Service (5) 
280 Scenic-Piedmont, Oakland, Cal. 
Chamber of Commerce Bldg., 

Los Angeles, Cal. 

J. H. Hoffberg Co., Inc. (2, 5) 
729 Seventh Ave., New York City 
Ideal Pictures Corp. (3, 6) 

28 E. Eighth St., Chicago, III. 
(See advertisement on page 301) 
Leroy Dennis Film Bureau (6) 

Wabash, Ind. 
(See advertisement on page 311) 
Lewis Film Service (6) 
105 E. Ist St., Wichita, Kan. 
(See advertisement on page 306) 
The Manse Library (4, 5) 
2439 Auburn Ave., Cincinnati, O. 


(See advertisement on page 306) 


(3, 6) 


(3, 6) 


(3, 6) 


Pinkney Film Service Co. (1, 4) 
1028 Forbes St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


United Projector and Films Corp. (1, 4) 
228 Franklin St., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Universal Pictures Co. Inc. (2) 
Rockefeller Center, New York City 
(See advertisement on page 308) 
Visual Education Service (6) 
131 Clarendon St., Boston, Mass. 
Wholesome Films Service, Inc. (3, 4) 
48 Melrose St., Boston, Mass. 
Williams, Brown and Earle, Inc. (3, 6) 
918 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Y.M.C.A. Motion Picture Bureau (1, 6) 
347 Madison Ave., New York City 
19 S. LaSalle St., Chicago 


MOTION PICTURE 
MACHINES and SUPPLIES 


The Ampro Corporation (6) 
2839 N. Western Ave., Chicago 
(See advertisement on page 299) 
Bell & Howell Co. (6) 
1815 Larchmont Ave., Chicago 
(See advertisement on inside back cover) 
Central Camera Co. (6) 
230 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 
(See advertisement on page 302) 
DeVry Corporation (3, 6) 
1111 Armitage St., Chicago 
(See advertisement on page 301) 
Eastman Kodak Co. (6) 
Rochester, N. Y. 

(See advertisement on outside back cover) 
Eastman Kodak Stores, Inc. (6) 
1020 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

606 Wood St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
General Films, Ltd. 

1924 Rose St., Regina, Sask. 

156 King St., W. Toronto 
Howard Hill Motion Picture Service (5) 

280 Scenic-Piedmont, Oakland, Cal. 

Chamber of Commerce Bldg., 

Los Angeles, Cal. 
Ideal Pictures Corp. (3, 6) 

28 E. Eighth St., Chicago 

(See advertisement on page 301) 

International Projector Corp. 

88 Gold St., New York City 
(See advertisement on inside front cover) 
RCA Manufacturing Co., Inc. (5) 

Camden, N. J. 
(See advertisement on page 309) 
S. O. S. Corporation (3, 6) 
636 Eleventh Ave., New York City 


Sunny Schick National Brokers (3, 6) 


(3, 6) 


(3, 6) 


407 W. Wash. Blvd., Ft. Wayne, Ind. 


United Projector and Films Corp. (1, 4) 
228 Franklin St., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Universal Sound Projector (5) 
1921 Oxford St.. Philadelphia, Pa. 
(See advertisement on page 305) 
Victor Animatograph Corp. (6) 


Davenport, Iowa 
(See advertisement on page 284) 


Visual Education Service (6) 
131 Clarendon St., Boston, Mass. 
Williams, Brown and Earle, Inc. (3, 6) 
918 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


PICTURES and PRINTS 


Colonial Art Co. 
1336 N.W. Ist St., Oklahoma City, Okla. 


The Educational Screen 


A Trade Directory 
for the Visual Field 


SCREENS 


Da Lite Screen Co. 

2717 N. Crawford Ave., Chicago 

(See advertisement on page 303) 

Eastman Kodak Stores, Inc. 

1020 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

606 Wood St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Williams, Brown and Earle, Inc. 

918 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


SLIDES and FILM SLIDES 


Conrad Slide and Projection Co. 
709 E. Eighth St., Superior, Wis. 
Eastman Educational Slides 
Johnson Co. Bank Bldg., 
Iowa City, Ia. 
Edited Pictures System, Inc. 
330 W. 42nd St., New York City 
Ideal Pictures Corp. 
28 E. Eighth St., Chicago, III. 
(See advertisement on page 301) 
Keystone View Co. 
Meadville, Pa. 


(See advertisement on page 307) 
Radio-Mat Slide Co., Inc. 
1819 Broadway, New York City 
(See advertisement on page 306) 
Society for Visual Education 
327 S. LaSalle St., Chicago. III 
(See advertisement on page 305) 
Visual Education Service 
131 Clarendon St., Boston, Mass 
Visual Sciences 
Suffern, New York 
(See advertisement on page 306) 
Williams, Brown and Earle, Inc. 
918 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


STEREOGRAPHS and 
STEREOSCOPES 


Keystone View Co. 
Meadville, Pa. 


(See advertisement on page 307) 


STEREOPTICONS and 
OPAQUE PROJECTORS 


Bausch and Lomb Optical Co. 
Rochester, N. Y. 
(See advertisement on page 281) 
Eastman Kodak Stores, Inc. 
1020 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
606 Wood St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
General Films Ltd. 
1924 Rose St., Regina, Sask. 
156 King St., W. Toronto 
Keystone View Co. 
Meadville, Pa. 7 
(See advertisement on page 307) 
Spencer Lens Co. 
19 Doat St., Buffalo, N. Y. 
(See advertisement on page 304) 
Williams, Brown and Earle, Inc. 
918 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 





REFERENCE NUMBERS 


(1) indicates firm supplies 35 mm. 
silent. 

(2) indicates firm supplies 35 mm. 
sound. 

(3) indicates firm supplies mm. 
sound and silent. 

(4) indicates firm supplies 
silent. 

(5) indicates firm supplies 
sound-on-film. 
indicates firm supplies 
sound and silent. 











Continuous insertions under one heading, $1.50 per issue; additional listings under other headings, 75c each. 











